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ALF an hour passed. 
The sun sank below 
the horizon,  gor- 
geous in red and 
gold, and Turner 
watched the last rosy 
flush die out of the 
western sky. Dark- 
ness fell, and he 

sat on smoking and thinking sadly, 

till his comrade loomed up out of the 























gloom. 

‘*Is that you, Stanesby?” he called 
out. 

‘* Who the devil should it be?” Then 
remembering his hospitality, ‘* Why, 


you're all in the dark! 
light a candle ?” 

The girl did not make her appearance, 
and Turner did not comment on her 
absence. Stanesby said nothing. He 
lighted a candle, and calling Jimmy to his 
assistance, began clearing the table and 
washing up the dirty plates and pannikins. 
Turner offered to help, but was told un- 
graciously that two were enough, and so 
went on smoking and watched in silence. 
He did not feel on intimate enough terms 
to comment; but he knew well enough 
Stanesby had gone out to find the girl, 
and either failed to find her, or at any rate 
failed to bring her back. It was no 
business of his any way, and he sat 
smoking till he was called to the evening 
meal, which was a repetition of the midday 
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Why didn’t you 


one, with milkless tea instead of whisky 
for a beverage. 

Stanesby apologised. 

‘*I’m clean out of whisky, I’m sorry 
to say.” 

** It’s all right, old man. I don’t often 
manage to get it at all on Jinfalla.” 

They discussed station matters then, 
discussed them all the evening, though 
Turner could not but feel that his host’s 
thoughts were faraway. Still they lasted, 
they interested the man who was bound 
to live on here, till at length Stanesby got 
up with a mighty yawn and suggested 
they should turn in. 

There was a bunk fixed against the wall 
and he threw his comrade’s blankets into 
it. 

** It’s all I can do for you to-night, old 
man. Come to Heyington next year, and 
I’ll treat you better.” 

‘* Thanks,” said Turner. ‘‘No such 
luck for me.” Then he spoke the thought 
that had been in his mind all the evening. 

‘* | say, that girl hasn’t come in.” 

‘* She’s all right, she can sleep out then. 
I can’t say it'll cool her temper, for it’s as 
hot as blazes still. Good night, old chap.” 

Turner lay awake long after the light 
was Out staring up at the unceiled roof, at 
the faint light that marked the open door- 
way and the window thinking, thinking, 
wondering at his own discontent, thinking 
of the fair-haired, blue-eyed girl he had 
loved so welland so long. It wasall over 
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between them now, all over; there had 
never been anything except on his side, 
never anything at all, and now it was not 
much good his even thinking of her. 
She would marry Dick Stanesby and never 
know, never dream— His thoughts wan- 
dered to that other girl, it was no_busi- 
ness of his, but it worried him nevertheless, 
as things that are no concern of ours do 
worry us when we lie wakeful on our beds, 
and the girl’s beautiful, angry face haunted 
him. He thought of her there down by 
the creek, alone in her dumb pain, so 
young, so ignorant, so beautiful. There 
was something wrong in the scheme of 
creation somewhere, something wrong, 
or why were such as she born but to 
suffer. His life was hard, cruelly hard, 
he had known better things ; but she— 
she—hers had been hard all along. Had 
she known any happiness ? he wondered. 
He supposed she had if she cared for Dick 
Stanesby. When first she came, unasked 
and unsought, he had been good to her ; 
he knew his friend, he had known him 
from a boy, easy-going, good-natured, 
with no thought for the future for himself, 
how could he expect him to think for 
another? He had been good to her—oh, 
yes, he knew Dick Stanesby—very good 
to her, but he had taken no thought for 
her future, any more than he would for 
his own. He would go into the head 
station with him to-morrow morning, he 
very much doubted if he would come 
back. He would intend to at first, but it 
would be very much easier to stay, and he 
would stay, and the girl—-what would 
become of her? He found himself saying 
it over and over to himself, what would 
become of her? What could become of her? 
till he fell into an uneasy doze and dreamed 
that he was master of Heyington and had 
married Gladys Rowan, who was no other 
than Dick Stanesby’s hutkeeper, and 
crouched in the corner with a long, shining 
knife in her hand. Then he awakened 
suddenly and heard the sound of voices, 
a woman’s voice and Dick’s, Dick’s soft 
and tender. He could not hear the words, 
but the tones were enough. It was the 
same old Dick. He did not want her, he 
would rather be without her; but since 
she was there, he must needs be good to 
her. So she had come back after all! 
He might have known she wassureto come 
back. Why couldn’t she stop away? 
Why couldn’t she join her relatives down 
by the creek? Alas! and alas! The 
barrier between her and them was as great 
as it was between her and the white man. 
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Greater, if possible. Poor child! poor 
child! How was it to end? He tossed 
and turned and the voices went on softly 
murmuring. He thought of Gladys and 
grew angry, and finally, when he had given 
up all hope, he fell fast asleep. 


Next morning he found that peace 
reigned. The girl came in and quietly 


cleared away the remnants of last night’s 
meal and began making preparations for 
breakfast. Her mind was at ease evi- 
dently. She had no doubts about the per- 
manency of her heaven ; and when she 
saw him she smiled upon him the same 
slow, lazy, contented smile with which she 
had first greeted him, apparently forget- 
ting and expecting him to forget all dis- 
agreeable episodes of the day before. 
How long would this peace last? asked 
Guy Turner of himself. 

The meal done Stanesby called to his 
black boy to bring up the horses, and 
touching the girl on the shoulder drew her 
aside, evidently to explain that he was 
going into the head station and wanted 
provisions for the journey. 

‘* We'll take a pack-horse between us,” 
said heto Turner, ‘‘it’ll save trouble ; and 
I'll show you a decent camping place for 
to-night.”” Then he followed the girl out- 
side and his companion began rolling up 
his swag. : 

He came back a few moments later, the 
girl following, and Turner could not but 
note the change in her face. It was not 
angry now, there was hardly even a trace 
of sullenness on it. Fear and sorrow 
seemed struggling with one another for 
the upper hand, and she was sobbing every 
now and then heavily, as if she could not 
help herself. 

‘**Good Lord! Stanesby, Sat the 
dickens have you been doing to the girl?” 
he said. 

Stanesby looked at him angrily. 

‘* You seem to take a confoundedly big 
interest in the girl,” he said. 

‘* Well, hang it all, man, she looks as 
if she had been having a jolly bad time, 
and really she’s only a child.” 

‘*A child, is she? A child that’s very 
well able to take care of herself. Ihaven’t 
been beating her, if that’s what you're 
thinking. 1 suppose I may be allowed to 
go into the head station occasionally with- 
out asking my hutkeeper’s leave.” 

‘*Oh! that’s the trouble, is it? Depends 
upon your hutkeeper, I should say. I 
don’t ask mine, but then——”’ 

Turner paused, and Stanesby answered 
the unspoken thoughts with an oath. 
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“Oh, if you feel that way,” began 
Turner, but his companion flung himself 
out of the hut angrily. 

Then the girl turned round and Turner 
wondered to himself if she were going to 
repeat the performance of last night. 
But no, she was quiet and subdued now, 
as if all hope, all resentment even, had 
left her. 

‘“*Going to the. head station?” she 
asked, and her voice was soft and low and 
very sweet, with just a trace of the guttural 
enunciation of her mother’s race ; but she 
spoke good English, far better than her 
appearance seemed to warrant, and did 
no small credit to old Miss Howard’s 
training. 

‘* Yes, yes, of course. We're going to 
the head station, but Stanesby ’ll be back 
in a day or two,” he added soothingly, 
because of the sorrow on her face. And 
then he hated himself for saying so much. 
What business was it of his ? 

She stepped forward and laid both 
hands on his arm. 

‘** Don’t take him away, don’t, don’t !” 
she pleaded. 

Her big dark eyes were swimming with 
tears and there was an intensity of earnest- 
ness in her tones that went to the young 
man’s heart. Besides, he was young, and 
she was very good to look upon. 

‘*My dear child,” he said, his anger 
against his old friend growing, ‘*I have 
nothing in the world to do with it. He 
must go into the head station sometimes. 
He must have gone often before.” 

She dropped her hands and leaned back 
wearily against the wall. 

‘* No,” she said, ‘‘no, not when the 
myalls are down along the creek.” 

‘**Good Lord! Those d d_ black- 
fellows! I never thought of them. But 
they won't touch you.” 





She looked up and smiled faintly as if 


amused at his ignorance. 

‘** Kitty tumble down,” she said, relaps- 
ing into the blackfellows’ English. 

**Oh! come, I say,” said Turner, ‘‘ this'll 
never do.” And he went outside in 
search of Stanesby, whom he found strap- 
ping their swags on to the pack-horse. 

‘* Look here, I say, old man, that poor 
little beggar’s frightened out of her wits 
of the myalls down by the creek there.” 

Stanesby shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Allbunkum! I knowherways. She 
wants to get me to stop. She seems to 
guess there’s something in the wind. The 
myalls! pooh! They’re as tame as pos- 
sible. They steal any odds and ends 
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that are left about—that’s about their 
form.” 

** But the poor child is frightened.” 

‘* Frightened ? Get out. There wasn’t 
much fright about her when she took the 
knife to you last night! She knows very 
well how to take care of herself, I can tell 
you.” 

‘* But those myalls. On Jinfalla we —- 
Well, it really seems to me risky to leave 
her allalone. Even if there isn’t any dan- 
ger—the very fact of being alone,—” 

‘Pooh! Considering she tramped from 
the head station here all the eighty miles 
on foot just because of some breeze with 
the cook there, she must be mightily afraid 
of being alone. However, if you don’t 
like her being left, it’s open to you to stop 
and look after her. I’m going to start in 
about two minutes.” 

‘Oh, well, if you think it’s all right ——”’ 

‘““Of course it’s all right. There’s 
Jimmy got your horse for you. Come on, 
old chap.” 

Turner mounted, and Stanesby was just 
about to do the same when with a quick 
cry the girl ran out of the hut and caught 
his arm. She said no word and before 
he, taken by surprise, could stop her, she 
had wound both her arms around his neck 
and laid her face against his breast. 

Turner put his spurs into his horse, and 
rode off smartly. It was no affair of his. 
The whole thing made him angry when- 
ever he thought of it. 

As for Dick Stanesby, though usually 
never anything but gentle with a woman, 
he was thoroughly angry now ; he had felt 
angry before, but now he was roused, 
which did not often happen, to put his 
anger into words. 

‘*Confound you, Kitty! Do you hear 
me? Don’t be a fool!” and he roughly 
shook her off, so roughly that she lost her 
balance, staggered, and fell. He made a 
step forward to take his horse, which was 
held by the stolid black boy, but she was 
too quick for him and, grovelling on the 
ground at his feet, put out her arms and 
held him there, murmuring inarticulate 
words of tenderness and love. 

Stanesby stooped down and caught her 
wrists in both his hands. 

** Get up !” he said roughly and dragged 
her to her feet. She stood there leaning 
all her weight on his supporting hands, 
looking at him with reproachful eyes. 

They were beautiful eyes, and there was 
need enough for her sorrow had she only 
known ; but what Stanesby was thinking 
of was the awkwardness of the situation. 
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He did not mind the black boy, he counted 
him as so muchdirt—but Turner! Already 
this girl had made an exhibition of him, 
and now it was worse than ever. Every 
moment he dreaded he would turn round, 
and even though he did not it was equally 
bad, he kept his face purposely averted. 

The girl broke out into passionate 
prayer to him not to leave her, then, seeing 
he was still unmoved, she began to call 
him every tender name her limited vocabu- 
lary contained, though there was little 
enough need to do that, 
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He had no words for his comrade when 
he did come up. That dusky red heap 
seemed to fill all his thoughts, and about 
that silence was best. Stanesby checked 
his horses, and they rode on slowly as 
men who have a long journey before them. 
The sun climbed up and up to the zenith, 
but there was no shelter, no place for the 
noonday rest. Then away in the distance 
arose a line of trees raised up above the 
horizon, and Stanesby pointed it out to 
his companion. 











her eyes said enough. 

‘** Kitty, go back to the 
hut this moment! For 
God’s sake don’t be such 
afool! One would think 
I was going to murder 
you.” 

‘*The myalls will,” she 
said. Then she paused, 
and added solemnly, ‘‘to- 
morrow.” 

‘* What 
rot!” 

He let go her hands 
suddenly, and she fell to 
her knees and tried to 
put her arms round him 
again; but with a quick 
movement he _ stepped 
backwards, and she fell 
forward on to her face. 
He pushed her aside 
roughly, angrily, with an 
anger that was not all 
against her, and mounted 
hurriedly, snatched the 


confounded 
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pack-horse’s_ rein from 
the black boy, and was off 
at full gallop after his 
friend before she could regain her feet. 
But she did not try to, once she realised 
that all hope was gone. He had left 
her, it was all over with her, she might 
just as well lie there. 

At the sound of the galloping horses 
behind him Turner looked round. 
Through the haze of the early morning, 
the haze that promised fierce heat later 
on, he saw the horses coming towards 
him, and beyond, half-veiled by the dust 
they made as they passed, a dusky red 
bundle flung carelessly out on the plain, 
of use tonoone. The black boy walked 
away, it was no business of his. There 
was the lonely hut and the far-reaching 
plain, nothing in sight but the bluffs far 
away to the east, nothing at all only that 
red bundle lying there alone and neglected. 


¢ LET GO 


HER HANDS SUDDENLY, AND SHE FELL TO 


HER KNEES.” 


‘*We can spell there a bit,” he said. 
‘It’s only that beastly prickly bush, for 
all it looks like a forest of red gum at the 
very least from here, but there’ll be a 
scrap of shade, and I’m getting tired. 
There’s water there sometimes, but it was 
dry as a bone last time I passed.” 

‘* It’s agrand country !” sighed Turner. 

‘* By George !” said Stanesby, ‘‘ I never 
will come back this way. Why should I, 
now I’m free to do as I please?” 

Why indeed? And Turner’s thoughts 
immediately flew back to the dark-eyed 
girl, and the solitary hut as he had last 
seen it through the haze of the morning 
with that red heap lying there carelessly 
flung aside, and the black fellow stalking 


away. Why should he go back? Why 
indeed? Only to have that scene repeat- 
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ed. Better go straight on to England, 
and home, and pretty, fair-haired, blue- 
eyed Gladys Rowan. 

So they lay there in the scanty shade 
and spelled, and built a small fire of dry 
sticks, and filled the billy from the water- 
bag that hung at each horse’s neck, and 
boiled their tea, and ate their humble mid- 
day meal, and dozed the afternoon away 
lazily watching the hobbled horses as they 
searched on the still damp edges of the 
shallow clay pan for such scanty grass as 
the moisture induced to grow there. 
They hardly spoke, they had nothing in 
common now ; once they reached the head 
station, they would part never to meet 
again. Each felt it instinctively, and each 
was thankful that it should be so. The 
sooner the parting came, the better now. 

The shadows of the thorny bushes 
began to grow longer and longer as the 
sun sank in the west, and they mounted 
their horses and started off again. Then 
the sun went down, and the colour faded 
out of the sky as the stars, bright points 
of light, came out one by one. The new 
moon was a silver rim clear cut in the 
west, and not a sound broke the stillness. 
How lonely it was, how intensely lonely ! 
Turner thought of the poor girl alone in 
the hut miles behind them, and wondered 
if his companion too were thinking of her. 
After all, surely the very loneliness gave 
safety. At any rate, she was safe at 
night. If the blacks did not attack at 
dusk they would leave her alone for the 
night. But the morning—next morning ! 
Was it right to leave her? He himself 
had no faith in the myall blacks, they were 
treacherous, they were cruel. Had 
he not come over to arrange some plan 
of campaign against them? And yet he 
went away and left that girl at their 
mercy, completely at their mercy. He felt 
strongly tempted to turn back. If they 
could not stop with her, at least they 
might have brought her along with them. 
She was defenceless ; her blood was no 
protection, rather the reverse. And then, 
when he turned to speak to Stanesby, the 
recollection of his scornful, ‘‘ It’s open to 
you to stop and look after her” tied his 
tongue. After all, it was not likely 
Stanesby would have left if there was the 
slightest danger; he had lived among 
these blacks, he understood them 
thoroughly ; it was an insult to the man 
he had known all his life to suppose any- 
thing else; and yet the thought of the 
girl’s loneliness haunted him. The moon 
set, and by the starlight they saw looming 
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up ahead some rocks, isolated rocks, 
roughly piled together by some giant 
hand. 

‘We'll camp there,” said Stanesby, 
‘*there’s a little water down under the 
rocks—about enough to keep life in the 
horses ; there’s some grass and a bush or 
two to make a fire. What more could 
the heart of man desire ?” 

Out in the bush not much time is 
wasted, and soon after they had halted 
their blankets were spread and they were 
lying asleep, or, if not asleep, staring up 
at the bright starlit sky of the southern 
hemisphere. 

But Turner could not sleep, it was 
worse than it had been the night before. 
Why should he be haunted in this way ? 
Why should he take Stanesby’s sins on 
his shoulders? The girl was all right, 
she must be all right, why should she 
haunt his dreams and keep him wakeful 
on his hard bed, when he had a long 
journey still before him? Stanesby was 
sleeping peacefully as a child. He could 
hear his deep breathing, if there was 
anything to be feared he would not sleep 
like that. It was hot still, very hot. This 
was an awful climate, a cruel life, and 
Stanesby had done with it all. No wonder 
he slept soundly. 

He sat up restlessly. A sound in the 
distance broke the stillness, then he 
started, surely it was the trotting of a 
horse. He rubbed his eyes. Their own 
three horses were there close beside them, 
he could see them vague and indistinct in 
the gloom. They were there right 
enough. What could this be? Who 
could be riding about at this time of 
night? They were still a good forty 
miles from the head station, and this horse 
was coming from the opposite direction. 

He put out his hand and shook his 
companion awake. 

** Some one’s coming,” he said, shortly. 

‘*Some one! Gammon! Good Lord! 

There was no doubt about it, and he 
rose to his feet. It was the other side of 
the rocks, and they walked round quietly. 
They were only curious, there was nothing 
to fear. In the dim starlight they saw a 
man on horseback advancing towards 
them. 

‘* Hallo!” called out Stanesby, as he 
came quite close, ‘‘ Who the devil are 
you?” 

The horse was done. They could hear 
his gasping breath, and the man bent 
forward as if he, too, had come far and 
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fast, but he did not answer; and as he 
came closer Turner saw he was a black- 
fellow. 

Stanesby saw it too, and saw more, for 
he recognised his own black boy Jimmy. 

‘* Good God! Jimmy, is it you?” 

There must be something wrong, very 
wrong indeed, that would bring a black- 
fellow, steeped in superstitious fears of 
demons and evil spirits, out at dead of 
night. 

‘‘Jimmy!” Stanesby caught him by 
the shoulder and fairly pulled him from 
his horse, ‘‘What’s the meaning of 
this ?”’ 

Jimmy did not answer for a moment. 
He was occupied with his horse’s bridle, 
then he said carelessly,as if he were 
rather ashamed of making such a fuss 
about a trifle, 

** Myalls pull along a hut.” 

‘*My God!” cried Turner. It seemed 
like the realisation of his worst fears. 

But Stanesby refused to see any cause 
for alarm. 

‘* And you’ve ridden like blazes and 
ruined the mare to tell us rot like that. 
What if they do come up to the hut? 
They’ve been there before.” 

The answer was more to his companion 
than his servant, but Jimmy answered the 
implied reproach. 

‘* Blackfellow burn hut,” he stated. 

‘* Nonsense !”’ 

‘* This fellow sit down along a bush,” 
he went on stolidly. 

‘* Well—if you did! I wish to heaven 
you had stopped alongside your con- 
founded bush before you’ ruined my 
mare.” 

‘* Bungally you!” said Jimmy, who was 
no respecter of persons, meaning ‘‘ you 
are very stupid.” ‘‘ Blackfellow put fire- 
stick in humpy and—” 

** Good God! Stanesby, I knew it. The 
myalls are going to burn down the hut 
and this beggar’s got wind of it.” 

Jimmy nodded approvingly. 

‘** All gone humpy,” he said, stretching 
out his hands as if to denote the deed was 
done. 

‘* But the girl, Jimmy, the girl!” 

‘* Poor gin tumble down.” 

‘*]—Jimmy,” Stanesby caught him by 
the shoulder and shook him violently, and 
Turner knew by the change in his voice 
that his fears were roused at last, ‘‘ how 
did you know this? When did you hear 
it?” 

** Sit down along a bush,” said Jimmy 
again. His vocabulary was limited. 
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‘*But when—when? It must have 
been ali right when you left ? ” 

‘** Blackfellow pull along a humpy to- 
night,” said Jimmy, nodding his head 
solemnly, feeling that at last he had got 
a serious hearing and hoping to hear no 
more about the mare. 

‘* But the girl—the girl! 
girl?” 

‘* That one myall hit him gin along a 
cobra big fellow nulla-nulla ? Gin tumble 
down. ’! 

‘* But—my God! what’d you leave her 
there for?” 

‘*Myall got ’em nulla-nulla_ for 
fellow.” 

‘**You brute!” cried Turner, ‘‘ why didn’t 
you bring her with you?” 

‘* Only got ’em one yarramen,” said the 
black fellow nonchalantly. There was 
only one horse, he had taken it and saved 
his skin. He had come to warn the white 
man of the destruction of his dwelling, 
but he did not count the half-caste girl of 
any value one way oranother. The blacks 
would attack the hut at sundown when 
they saw the coast clear. The white man 
would be angry at the destruction of his 
hut, he had ridden after him to tell him, 
and also because safety lay with the white 
man ; but the girl—if there had been a 
horse in the little paddock he might pos- 
sibly have brought her out of danger, but 
even as a black fellow he looked with con- 
tempt on a half-caste ; and as a woman— 
well, a woman was worth nothing asa 
woman. There were plenty more to be 
got. He lay down on the ground and 
lazily stretched himself out at full length. 
There was nothing more to be got out of 
him. 

Stanesby kicked him and went for his 
horse. 

‘* This is terrible!” he said in a hoarse, 
husky whisper. ‘‘ That poor child! Old 
man, I ought to have taken your advice. 
My God! Why did you let me leave 
her?” 

Turner was saddling his own horse and 
asking himself the self-same question. 
That girl’s blood was on his head, he felt, 
and yet—and yet—it was no business of 
his. Stanesby had declared all safe. 

‘What are you going to do?” 

‘* Going straight back, of course.” 

‘* We'll be too late. Jimmy certainly 
said at sundown.” 

‘* He may be wrong, you know ; besides, 
there’s no trusting these devils. They 


Where’s the 


this 


1 A black fellow has hit the woman over the head 
with a big stick or club. The woman is dead. 
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might have changed their minds. You'll 
help me, old man, won’t you?” 

** Of course.” 

It took but a few moments to prepare 
for that journey back. Each man saw 
that his revolvers were loaded, saddled his 
horse, and they were ready. The horse 
Jimmy had ridden was done. 

** Shall we leave him?” said Stanesby 
_ contemptuously stirring him with his 
foot. 

‘*No, by Jove ! no,” said his companion, 
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station before daybreak? Could they ? 
And would they be in time if they did? 
Turner asked himself the question again 
and again, and he felt that his companion 
was doing the samething. Whenever he 
touched his horse with the spur till the 
poor beast started forward with a fresh 
burst of energy, his companion felt he was 
thinking that the girl’s life was forfeit by 
his carelessness, was wondering would 
thev ever be in time. 

Dawn would be 


about six o'clock. 
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**BUT THE BLACKS MUST BE PUNISHED, 
IT, STANESBY AT 


‘‘we must have him. He knows all the 
sign.” 

So they forced the reluctant Jimmy to 
mount the pack-horse, and distributed his 
load between them, taking only what was 
absolutely necessary. 

When they were quite ready Stanesby 
looked at his watch. 

‘* Ten o'clock,” he said. ‘* We must be 
there before daylight if we want to do 
any good;” and Turner could not but 
note there was a more hopeful ring in his 
voice. Evidently he thought that perhaps 
all would be well after all. 

They rode in silence, each man busy 
with his own thoughts. They had to ride 
judiciously too, for their horses were poor, 
and they had done forty miles already that 
day. Could they ever get back to the out 


— 


NEVERTHELESS, AND HALF-A-DOZEN MEN RODE OUT TO DO 
THEIR HEAD, 
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Forty miles to go, and eight hours to do 
it in. Forty miles straight ahead, with 
absolutely nothing to break the monotony 
except the little patch of prickly bush 
where they had spelled that afternoon. 
They went farther before they spelled to- 
night, and they did not stop then till it 
was very evident to both that the horses 
must have a rest, if it was only for half 
an hour. Turner lay on the ground 
and stared up at the starlit sky, and 
listened to the deep breathing of the black 
boy, and the restless pacing up and down 
of his companion. Then he fell into a 
doze from which he was aroused by 
Stanesby,and they were ontheir way again. 

‘* We can’t stop now till we get there,” 
he said. ‘‘ Old man, we must be in time. 
We must!” 
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But the other man said nothing. He 
could not judge, he could only hope. And 
now at the end of the journey, weary and 
tired, his hopes had gone down to zero. 

The first faint streaks of dawn began to 
show themselves in the eastern sky, and 
Stanesby drew a long breath. 

‘My God ! we’re still a mile away.” 

‘‘ If they weren’t there last night we'll 
be in time.” 

** Poor little girl! 
be to see us. 
right.” 

And the light broadened in the east, the 
rosy light grew deeper and deeper, then it 
paled to bright gold, and behind, and all 
around, the world looked dark against 
that glowing light. Up came the rim of 
the sun, and Stanesby urging his tired 
horse forward, said, ‘‘ We ought to see 
the hut now. The confounded sun’s in 
my eyes.” 

Turner rubbed his own. But no, 
against the golden glowing rising sun 
the horizon was clean cut as ever, only 
the boundless plain, nothing more. 

** Jimmy!” Stanesby’s voice 
sharp with pain and dread. 

Jimmy raised his head sullenly. He was 
tired, too, and considered himself ill-used. 

** All gone humpy,” he said. 

Brighter and brighter grew the sunlight, 
another fierce hot day had begun. And 
there was nothing in sight, nothing. The 
plain was all around them, north, south, 
west, only in the east the red bluffs. 

** All gone humpy.” Their haste had 
been of noavail. Thetale was told. They 
had come too late. 

What need to ride for all they were 
worth now? But sothey did ride, revolver 
in hand. And when they arrived at what 
had been Dick Stanesby’s hut, an out 
station of Nilpe Nilpe, there was nothing 
to mark it from the surrounding plain 
but a handful of ashes; even the hard 
earth showed no sign of trampling feet. 

Stanesby flung himself off his horse like 
a madman. 

‘* She may be all right. She must be 
all right. It may have been an accident. 
She is hidden down by the creek.” 

Turner said nothing. What could he 
say? His thoughts flew back to the 
lonely hut, and the girl lying there on the 
hard ground in her dusky red dress, alone, 
cast off, a thing of use to no one. Well, 
she was dead, he expected nothing else, 
and she was avenged. Surely this home- 
coming would haunt the man who had 
left her all the days ot his life. He laid 


How thankful she’ll 
It’s all right, it must be all 


was 
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his hand heavily on the black boy’s 
shoulder. 

‘*Track, you devil!” And Jimmy led 
the way down towards the waterhole. 

They followed him in silence. 

The tall reeds looked green and fresh 
after the hot dry plain, but they also 
suggested another idea to Turner, and he 
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tried to check his companion’s headlong 
career. 

**Look out! You don’t know. 
might be in those reed beds.” 

‘** All gone blackfellow,” said Jimmy, 
and stolidly went ahead. 

Then at last he brought them to what 
they sought. Dead, of course. Long 
before they started on that mad ride back 
her sufferings had been over. Dead! and 
Turner dared not look his companion in 
the face. No peace, no tenderness, about 
a death like this. It was too terrible! 
And this man had left her; in spite of her 
prayers he had left her! 


They 


They avenged her. The blacks had not 
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gone far, but they could not follow them 
up that day. They spent it in the shade 
down by the waterhole, and Turner did 
not try to break his companion’s silent 
reverie. Then when their horses were 
recruited they set out for the head station 
of Nilpe Nilpe. There they told their 
tale. It was not much of a tale after all. 
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bed, knowing full well that to show them- 
selves but for a moment was to court 
death swift and certain. So they avenged 
Dick Stanesby’s hutkeeper. 


They count Dick Stanesby a good fellow 
in his county. He isa just landlord, well 
beloved by his tenants. He is a magis- 
, trate and stanchly upholds 














law and order; and withal he 
is a jolly good fellow whose 
hunting breakfasts are the 
envy and admiration of the 
surrounding squires. His 
wife is pretty too, somewhat 
insipid perhaps, but a model 
wife and mother, and 
always sweet and amiable. 
There have been found men 
who were Goths enough 
to object to Mrs. Stanesby’s 
innocent loving prattle about 
her eldest boy and her 
third girl, and the terrible 
time they had when her se- 
cond little boy had the 
measles, and they were so 
terrified for the first twenty- 
four hours lest it should turn 
to scarlet fever; there have 
been men, I say, who have 
objected to this as ‘‘ nursery 
twaddle,” but their women- 
kind have invariably crushed 
them. They believe in Mrs. 
Stanesby and in Dick Stanes- 
by too. 














**SHE NEVER HEARD ANYTHING OF DICK TURNER, OR OF 
THE LONELY GRAVE ON THE HILLS.” 


Only a half-caste girl murdered, and a hut 
burnt. Such things happen every day. 
But the blacks must be punished, never- 
theless, and a half-a-dozen men rode out 
to do it, Stanesby at their head. He was 
very silent. They said at the station, 
coming into a fortune had made him 
stuck up and too proud to speak to a 
fellow, only Turner put a different con- 
struction on his silence. And the 
vengeance he took was heavy. They rode 
down among that tribe at bright noonday, 
led by Stanesby’s black boy, who had 
been one of themselves, and when evening 


fell it was decimated, none left but a few ° 


scattered frightened wretches crouching 
down among the scanty cover in the creek 


THE 


‘* Their story is too sweet,” 
says Ethel De Lisle, his 
sister’s sister-in-law. ‘‘ It re- 
minds one that the chivalry of the olden 
times has not yet died out among true 
Englishmen. Only think, he loved silently 
because he was too poor to speak. He 
went away to Australia, and he worked 
and waited there all among the blacks and 
all sorts of low people, and at the end of 
four years when his cousin died and left 
him Heyington, he came back faithful still 
and he married her. I call it too sweet 
for words.” 

But Mrs. De Lisle has never met Guy 
Turner. He is still ‘‘ riding tracks” on 
Jinfalla, and consequently she knows no- 
thing of Dick Stanesby’s hutkeeper, or of 
a solitary grave by the Woonawidgee 
creek. 


END. 
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BULL-DOGS. 
By WILTON J. RIX. 


Illustrations from Photographs by Messrs. Elliott and Fry. 


¥; H, look at that awful 
he, dog ! Oh, what an 
x sy ugly beast!” How 
~y many times has every 
SESW | inan’ who keeps ‘Bs 
VA dogs heard remarks of 
rs S\ Fw. is kind? The 3 
Wor this kind? The Bull 


man who keeps Bull- 
dog is supposed to be 





the incarnation of 
unreasoning savageness, treachery, and 
all kinds of vice. How this sup- 


position arose, and whether it is cor- 
rect or not, can be best seen by a 
glance at the history of the Bull-dog, why 
he was bred, and how he was used. The 
actual origin of the dog is involved in 
the obscurity of the long past, and is one 
of the most difficult, and most disputed 
of the points-——and their nameis legion— 
ever hotly discussed by dog fanciers. 
However, it is universally agreed that the 
Bull-dog and the mastiff were among the 
first distinct types of dogs. 

Bull-dogs were originally bred for 
baiting bulls, which, needless to say, is 
now nearly obsolete, and is probably not 
much more than a name to most of my 
readers ; who, beyond that it consisted of 
a bull being worried by dogs, have 
probably the vaguest idea how the so- 
called ‘‘sport” was conducted. Not 
to enlarge upon the barbarity of the 
thing, it is enough that a bull, tied by a 
length of rope to a stake, was left to 
defend himself against the attacks of a 








dog or dogs. The object of the dog was, 
having crept within distance, to seize the 
bull by the nose and hang there. The 
bull was naturally engaged in preventing 
this. If the dog did get hold, the bull 
would endeavour to free himself of his 
diminutive antagonist by throwing him 
up in the air, and dashing him to the 
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ground. The dog’s business, in fact his 
only chance of escaping the _ bull’s 
hoofs, was to land on his legs and in- 
stantly commence pulling, and pulling, 
to get the bull out to the end of his 
tether. 

We can now see the reason for what I 
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may call the four great distinguishing 
points of a Bull-dog. He has first a large 
extremely rvefroussé nose in order that 
he may be able to breathe freely while 
hanging on the bull; secondly, his front 
legs are short, muscular, and set wide 
apart to give him a better chance of 
landing on his feet, remaining there, and 
pulling his hardest when he is thrown to 
the ground ; thirdly, he is short in the 
back, and thick in the neck in order to 
save him from having his neck broken by 
the tossing of the bull—he goes up all 
in One piece, there is no weight behind, 
which, by acting as a lever, would cer- 
tainly break his neck when he is tossed 
aloft so violently ; and fourthly, he has 
a powerful, wide, turned-up under jaw 
to enable him to get a firm hold and 
keep it. 

In general appearance every one knows 
what a Bull-dog is like—a short, thick-set 
dog, varying from about twice the size of 
a fox-terrier to somewhere near the size 
of a small retriever. 

As may be imagined, the training the 
dogs had necessarily to undergo, and the 
nature of their work, made those which 
were used for bull-baiting, in many cases, 
fierce, headstrong dogs; who, though 
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good enough as friends, must have been 
truly terrible enemies. Their undaunted 
pluck and utter disregard of pain, com- 
bined with the tenacious character of their 
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grip, were qualities calculated to make 
them rightly feared by those who did not 
fully understand their nature. But the 


Bull-dog of to-day is a very different 
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beast—different in dispositton and in 
appearance. The old fighting dog was 
in most cases a taller, ‘‘leggier” dog, 
with a much larger jaw and nose than 
any which can fairly lay claim to the name 
of Bull-dog now. 

If a typical old-style dog was put 
alongside, say, Mr. Alfred J. Smith’s 
‘* His Lordship,” the most ignorant and 
prejudiced dog-hater could not fail to see 
at any rate a great difference between the 


two. I use the words ‘‘ typical old-style 
dog” advisedly, because, although there 


was in the old days no fixed standard to 
which the dogs were bred, each neigh- 
bourhood, and often each individual, 
having different ideas on the subject, 
there was then a distinct type existent, 
and it was not the type we breed for now. 
There were dogs a hundred years ago 
which we should now call good Bull-dogs, 
but they were few and far between, and the 
typical dog of those days was not like the 
standard now laid down by the Bull 
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Dog Club. That is the standard to 
which the majority of our ancestors 


tried to attain, and is calculated to produce 
dogs best suited for the work they were 
originally intended to undertake. Such 
an ideal dog has never yet been bred, and 
probably never will be. Old Champion 
‘* Monarch ” is believed to have been the 
only dog that came really near perfection, 
and even he had many faults. Unfortun- 
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ately it is now impossible to obtain a 
reliable drawing of this dog in his prime. 
His son, ‘‘ British Monarch,” although 
not so perfect, was a splendid dog ; alas, 
he, too, is nowdead, unphotographed. Mr. 
John Ellis’ dog, ‘*‘ Guido,” could hardly 
be improved as regards his head; and 
‘* Forceps,” ‘‘Satan II.,” ‘*Lord Yar- 
mouth,” and merry little Champion 
‘*Grabber,” have each got some ex- 
cellent points. 

These dogs being typical of the modern 
Bull-dog, the fact is apparent that we are 
many points nearer the ideal dog than 
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were the breeders of the last century. 
Yet in most cases the Bull-dog of to-day 
is as different from the old bull-baiting 
dog, as is a Manchester terrier, with his 
lady-like gentle ways, and smooth, sleek 
coat, from his ancestor the old English 
black and tan terrier. But the Bull-dog 
differs in a most important point from 
the Manchester terrier. In the one case 
the dogs have been all along bred to a 
recognised, though until recently un- 
defined, and unattained standard. In the 
other they have been bred to a com- 
paratively newly invented standard of 
fancy points, which has no reason for its 
existence but fashion. 

Compare ‘‘ His Lordship,” ‘‘ Guido,” 
or any of the first-class dogs of the day, 
with an. old-style fighting dog, which, 
unfortunately, may even now be met with 
at big shows—old-fashioned dogs with all 
the pluck and dash of their prototype 
gone, and nothing left but his bad points. 
Such dogs can be easily discovered by the 
uninitiated. Go to the bench where 
**Guido” is lying. Near there you will 
find George Bradfield, who is_ valet-in- 
chief to ‘‘Guido.” Ask Bradfield to 
point you out ‘* a wrong ’un,” and he will 
show you one resembling an old-style 
fighting dog. 

We come then to the conclusion that 
the modern Bull-dog is not the same in 
appearance as the Bull-dog of a hundred 
years ago. Neither has he the same 
disposition. A really savage Bull-dog is 
now but rarely met with, for should one 
become fierce he is generally destroyed 
at once, or, if of great value, taken about 
with a muzzle on and the greatest care 
exercised with him. Their owners do not 
want the dogs to be savage now, and do 
not teach them to be so. Onthe contrary, 
they are trained to be quiet and obedient, 
and learn their duty in this respect with 
at least as much aptitude as most dogs. 
Peculiarities they have in plenty, but not 
ferocity. It would be impossible for them 
to be kept in such numbers, and under 
Such conditions, as they are, if they were 
savage. 

Many people will utterly refuse to 
credit this. ‘* Look at the beast!” they 
say, ‘* you can see as plainly as can be 
what sort of dog he is by his face.” 
Now that is most illogical. The dog is 
ugly by force of necessity, not by choice. 
His sour forbidding expression is merely 
given him by his projecting jaw. More- 
over a dog’s master who has had him, or 
others of the same description, perhaps 
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many years, is better able to understand 
the animal’s disposition than an outsider 
who knows nothing of the breed, and 
perhaps nothing of any dog atall. Surely, 
the man who has seen the dog most will 
know his nature best. A man would not 
allow his dog to go free about the house 
and play with the children, if he had found 
him to be treacherous and savage. Bull- 
dogs are allowed to do so every day. 
Eight of the writer’s little nephews and 
nieces, all under twelve, desire no better 
playmates than a pair of Bull-dogs. A 
publican who valued his business would 
not permit his Bull-dogs to go about at 
their own free will in the public bar if 
they were liable to attack any incomer on 
the slightest or no provocation. But ex- 
perienced Bull-dog keepers do so every 
day. A publican in Yarmouth for. years 
allowed his Bull-dog ‘‘ Nobby” to lie 
about his bar. Surely old ‘*‘ Nobby” 
would have been long since banished to 
the back-yard, if his owner had found Bull- 
dogs to be uncertain and _ treacherous. 
But he did not, during twenty-two years 
experience of the breed, find them so ; and 
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‘*Nobby ” kept his place in front of the 
bar fire to the end. 

Such instances might be multiplied by 
hundreds. ‘‘ Ned,” since known to the 
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public as ‘‘ Bully-boy,” was for eighteen 
months free of the Haymarket Theatre, 
and might have been seen any warm day 
lying outside the stage door in Suffolk- 
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street, the picture of lazy contentment. 
He was not a very dreadful dog. He 
went to sleep while admiring the view 
from his master’s carriage window ; fell 
out, and was killed. 

Go to the next dog show in London, 
and compare the Bull-dogs with those of 
any other breed. Jt will be seen that the 
Bull-dog is one of the most long-suffering 
of the animals which have to go through 
that great trial to the canine temper, a 


dog show. Cheerful old ‘*‘ Guido” will 
gladly welcome any kindly disposed 


visitor, who does not seem to wish to 
keep him awake too long. The same 
may be said of almost all the well-known 
dogs. The veteran champion “ Grabber,” 
known as “‘ Johnnie” by his own familiar 
friends, is somewhat of an exception: he 
is a little inclined to snap at any one that 
worries him. If any man had gone 
through the number of shows that ‘‘ Grab- 
ber” has, he would probably have no 
temper left at all. ‘* Bedgebury Lion,” 
and most of the older dogs, will probably 
refuse to wake up at all, unless it is feed- 
ing time. Ask any of the old Bull-dog 
fanciers, whom you will find standing 
about, whether the breed is dangerous. 
Talk to Harry Layton about Bull-dogs, 
he has probably forgotten more about the 
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breed than most people ever knew ; if you 
can get him to talk at all, he will probably 
tell you that ‘‘they are all right, if you 
look after them right.” If further testi- 
mony is wanted, ask Mr. Sam. Woodiwiss, 
the owner of some of the best dogs in 
England, if he has found 
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arch,” and the famous but youthful 
‘* Dockleaf,” whom he recently purchased 
at the fabulous price of two hundred and 
fifty pounds, to be bad-tempered, vicious 
beasts. Question Mr. John Ellis, Mr. F. 
Crowther, Mr. A. J. Smith, Dr. Benison 
every Bull-dog man in the show—all 
will tell the same tale. 

With regard to the fidelity of the Bull- 
dog, that quality is almost proverbial. 
Their intelligence has, however, often 
been questioned, and without doubt many 
are slow at picking up new ideas; but 
the majority of Bull-dog pups of to-day, 
if carefully and kindly brought up, will 
develop intelligence at least as great as 
that of most dogs. The writer’s experi- 
ence has been that a properly trained Bull- 
dog is only equalled in cunning by a fox 
ora monkey. They have not yet been 
given a fair chance in this respect, 





and great improvement will no doubt 
be shown ina few years. ‘‘ His Grace 
the Duke of Guisebury,” was left 
for some time at a_ strange house 


by his master, who slept there a few 
nights and then went away, much to the 
consternation of ‘*‘ Guisebury,” who was 
apparently unable to believe that his 
master could be safe without him at his 
side. However, in a day or two, the dog 
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seemed to console himself with the idea 
that, after all, business was business and 
must be attended to, and that there could 
be no good in worrying about what was 
done, and accordingly settled down and 
became his old self. In about a fort- 
night, ‘‘Guisebury” happened to be 
wanted, but was nowhere to be found, 
although a characteristic snorting and 
whining could be heard when he was called 
byname. After some time this was traced 
upstairs to the room where “ Guy’s” 
owner had slept, and there my lord was 
found, seated on the bed in great triumph, 
and saying as plainly as dogs can speak, 
‘This is where my governor sleeps, and 
I am going to stop here till he comes 
back. I’m sorry I could not come when 
you called me, but you see I had other 
engagements.” The door of the Pern 
was open, so that he might have cofme 
when called, which, as his whining showed, 
he evidently rather wished to do, if he had 
not stuck to what he thought his duty. 
This is by no means an exaggerated in- 
stance of the intelligence of these dogs, 
and this particular animal had not been 
brought up in a manner calculated to 
develop sagacity, but, on the contrary, 
had been disgracefully used. 

As I have said, Bull-dogs have peculi- 
arities, but are not savage, stupid or 
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treacherous. Their greatest peculiarity 
is their excitability, and ignorant handling 
might produce effects as serious as 
natural ferocity in the dog. They are 
full of character, and only require to be 
reasonably treated for their best qualities 
to be apparent. Some few individual 
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dogs have a violent dislike for horses, 
and have been known to attack them 
savagely without apparent reason. This 
can always be traced to injudicious treat- 
ment in early life. Dogs subject to this 
vice should never be kept by an amateur, 
or serious mischief will result. There is 
no authenticated instance of a Bull-dog 
ever having attacked a man unprovoked ; 
indeed, such an act is utterly foreign to 
the dog’s nature. Some Bull-dogs cannot 
bear being driven in a cart, (those who 
dislike horses are always much excited by 
it,) but, as a rule, confine themselves to 
barking aimlessly, and are quiet and good 
directly they are out of the objectionable 
conveyance. They have various other 
peculiarities, all of no importance, except 
the dislike of horses, and that is confined 
to a few individuals ; nevertheless, it is 
undeniably a grave fault, and steps are 
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being taken to eradicate it. It is not too 
much to say that in a few years it will be 
unknown. Probably it is a survival of 
the use to which they were originally put, 
and will soon die out. 

Let those who fear and dislike dogs, 
and Bull-dogs in particular, avoid them 
if they please, but let them not prejudice 
other people against them, nor interfere 
with the enjoyment of those who like to 
have dogs about them, by propagating 
stories, for the truth of which they 
cannot vouch, and by talking at random 
against animals, of which they are bound 
to confess they know nothing. 

In fine, the unprejudiced inquirer can- 
not fail to discover that as a true and 
faithful companion, a quiet, well-con- 
ducted, and withal, reliable guardian, few 
dogs can be found to equal a good, 
thorough-bred Bull-dog. 
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HERON COURT. 


By SUSAN, LADY MALMESBURY. 


With Illustrations by E. H. NEW. 


HOUGH not pretending to rival, 
either im size or in historical im- 
portance, the greater English places, 
Heron Court has a romantic charm all its 
own, which has endeared it to successive 
generations of Harrises during the cen- 
tury it has been in their possession. 
James Harris, known to his contem- 
poraries as ‘‘ Hermes,” and author of Zhe 
Three Treatises, lived, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, at a beautiful old 
house in the Close at Salisbury, whence 
he, with his wife and daughters, made 
the yearly migrations to their London 
residence, which were rendered necessary 
by the posts he held in the Treasury, as 
Lord of the Admiralty, and as Comp- 
troller of the Household to Queen Char- 
lotte. If in town they saw all that was most 
intellectual and interesting of the society 
of the day, so in Sarum they were visited, 
among others, by Handel, who occupied 
a little room, still pointed out as his, over 


the gateway—his brain, over-wrought, 
alas! in music’s cause, filled with divinest 
melody. What would he have said, could 
he have lived to hear melody condemned, 
and himself considered only as a step- 
ping stone to the modern school of 
musicians ? 

In this little house at Salisbury was 
born James, first Earl of Malmesbury, 
grandson of ‘‘ Hermes,” and the most 
fascinating man of his day. At the 
age of twenty-four he was Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Madrid, and before thirty 
was appointed Ambassador to St. Peters- 
burg. He filled other high diplomatic 
posts with credit, and was created Baron 
Malmesbury in 1794 for his services in 
Holland, being also selected for the 
honour of espousing, by proxy, Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick. 

‘*Hermes” and Mr. Hooper, of Hurn, 
or Heron Court, as it afterwards came to 
be called, had married two sisters, Ladies 
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Elisabeth and Dorothy Ashley, daughters 
of the second Lord Shaftesbury. 

Lady Dorothy had no children, and Mr. 
Hooper, who lived to be ninety-two, left 
Heron Court and the _ surrounding 
property to his wife’s great-nephew, the 
first Lord Malmesbury. 

It has always been supposed that the 
house itself, before the Reformation, was 
the summer hunting lodge of the Priors 
of Christchurch, its situation and the 
character of that portion of the original 
building which still remains bearing out 
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The southern wing of Heron Court was 
built by the diplomatist for himself, and 
consists of a charming suite of rooms with 
a staircase leading down to the garden. 
Here he spent the last years of his life in 
peace, after an arduous and distinguished 
career. His eldest son and successor, 
after a short experience of politics, for 
which he thought himself unfitted, lived 
almost entirely at Heron Court. He was 
areserved and somewhat stern man, 
mourning all his days the early death of 
his young and lovely wife, Harriet Dash- 




















local traditions. It was, however, wood. For her, he added to the house 
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almost entirely rebuilt by the first Lord 
Malmesbury, of diplomatic fame, and from 
being a long low Manor House, sur- 
rounded after the fashion of the day by 
its own farm buildings, it became a stately 
Elizabethan structure. 

He left the ground floor almost un- 
touched, altering only the ceilings,on some 
of which appear the G.C.B. motto 7ria 
Juncta in uno, with the surrounding band, 
while others are evidently copied from the 
beautiful Salisbury chapel in Christchurch 
Priory.? 


1 Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, who built this 
capel as as her burial place, was the mother of the last 
Catholic Archbishop of Canterbury, Reginald Pole. 
It will be remembered that she was tried and found 
guilty, on very insufficient evidence, of carrying on a 
treasonable correspondence with her son. But, al- 


the drawing-room as it now is, but she 
was destined never to see it, as she died 
from the effects of an accident before it 
was completed. 

The second Lord Malmesbury was an 
accomplished and enthusiastic sportsman, 
and kept a journal in which he recorded 
accuraiely every shot he had fired for forty 
years, conscientiously putting down all 


though she was seventy, and had been two years in 
prison, the high-spirited courage she had inherited 
from her grandfather, the King-maker, was never 
broken, and on the day of her execution she refused 
to lay her head on the block, but standing erect with 
her silver hair uncovered, ‘‘Such is the custom of 
traitors,” she cried, ‘‘ but Margaret is no traitor. If 
my head must be taken off, it shall never be said I 
stooped to have it done.” The executioner was 
obliged to despatch her as he could, by repeated 
efforts. She was buried in St. Peter’s, in the Tower. 
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those he had missed, although it must 
sometimes have been a sore temptation 
to omit them. In those forty years the 
average misses seem to have been about 
one in three. 

Standing as it does between three 
rivers, the Stour, the Avon, and the Moor’s 
Water, on one side rich and cultivated 
land, and on the other an immense tract 
of heath stretching away towards Cran- 
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bourne and the New Forest, while Aunting 


is of course a farce, it was the very ideal 
of a sporting place, particularly some fifty 
years ago before what is now Bourne- 
mouth and the Aaditat of the Brass Band 
and Cheap Tripper, was the haunt of the 
peregrine falcon and the hen harrier, to 
say nothing of the smuggler. 

The whole country from Christchurch 
to Poole was a wide expanse of heather ; 
many a hot. and exciting chase must 
have lashed the Excisemen’s blood 
to fury, and many a gallant smuggler 
gone down to rise no more. 

The following anecdote, from the diary 
of the late Lord Malmesbury, shows how 
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entirely the whole country was on their 
side. 

‘* Mr. Hooper was chairman of customs, 
and the late Lord Shaftesbury, father of 
the noble philanthropist,! told me this 
anecdote as characteristic of the times. 
About 1780, Lord Shaftesbury was sitting 
at dinner in the low hall at Heron Court 
with his relation, the latter having his 
back to the window. The road, which 





has since been turned, passed by the front 
door of the house. Suddenly an immense 
clatter of waggons and horses disturbed 
their meal, and six or seven of these, 
heavily loaded with kegs, rushed past at 
full gallop. Lord Shaftesbury jumped up 
to see the sight, but the old squire 
sat still, refusing to turn round, and 
eating his dinner complacently. Soon 
after, a detachment of cavalry arrived, 
with their horses blown, and asking which 
way the smugglers had gone. Nobody 
would tell them, and no doubt they got 
safely into the New Forest. The smug- 
glers had dashed through two deep fords 
? Grandfather of the present Earl. 
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close by in the Stour, which the soldiers 
had refused, and so lost their prey.” 
Pigshute, one of the fords in question, 
was that through which Tyrrell rode for his 
life on his way to Poole, and the soldiers 
must have galloped round by Iford Bridge, 
a détour of five or six miles, rather than 
face it. From Christchurch Bay upwards, 
the valley of the Stour is marked by tumuli, 
raised by the Danes as they fought their 
way to the rich city of Winchester, which 
they sacked and burnt. Each of these 
mounds contains only one body, which 








was probably that of a chief. In one of 
them a beautiful gold torque, apparently 
of British workmanship, was found, but 
as a rule the tombs have either already 
been rifled, or no valuable ornaments were 
originally placed in them. 

On the eastern side of the Stour rises a 
beautiful ridge of low hills, covered with 
pines and wild rhododendrons, which in 
June are one blaze of pale pink, backed 
by the dark green and the red stems of 
the pines. Heron Court itself lies low, 
close to the river. The grounds are not 
very extensive, and the timber suffered 
terrible things during the gales of 
1880—81, when five of the nine giants 
(great elms so called), said to have been 
planted by the monks, were snapped one 
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after another, crashing down and crushing 
in the stables. 

The only other memorials left by the 
Priors are a cruciform terrace walk made 
from shells and gravel dug out of the Lit- 
ton Stour, a branch of the larger river, 
which they had turned into their fish pre- 
serve, and it is said that there is an under- 
ground passage from the house to Christ- 
church Priory. The memory of Lady 
Dorothy Ashley is kept green by a mag- 
nificent plane-tree on the south lawn 
There is a 


which was planted by her. 





beautiful clump of pines raised from seeds 
brought from the Highlands in 1745. All 
kinds of wild fowl are shot on the Stour 
and Moor’s Water, driven there for 
shelter from stress of weather at sea ; and 
the sporting journal of James Edward 
Lord Malmesbury contains almost every 
variety of sea-bird from the hooper, or 
wild swan, and the beautiful goosander 
to the more common but not less beau- 
tiful teal or mallard. No battues ever 
disgraced his sportsmanship. 

At Heron Court in one of the old low 
halls there is a famous collection of 
stuffed birds, every one killed within ten 
miles of the house. There the ornitho- 
logist will find many rarities—White’s 
thrush, the rese-coloured starling, the 
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minute bittern, the lesser  bustard, 
together with the shoveller, that uncouth 
and. unprepossessing bird, the hooded 
merganser, the Arctic diver, and the 
black stork. 

The grounds being a sanctuary, except 
on two days of the year when the park is 
shot, wild birds of every kind abound, in- 
cluding many different kinds of wood- 
peckers. Wild ducks nest close to the 
house and are seen hurrying across the 
lawn with large ‘‘ trips” of young ones, 
but most of them fall victims to the 
enterprising pike with which the river 
abounds. The existence of salmon in this 
river was formerly looked upon as an 
emanation from the brain of the sanguine 
pike fisher, who was too apt to see salmon 
in every large and active fish not clearly 
seen and not actually brought to land ; 
but about six or seven years ago a 
tremendous storm occurred which broke 
through a long belt of sand stretching 
across the mouth of the Stour. This 
enabled the fish to go straight up, and now 
it is not at all unusual to take eighty or 
ninety salmon during the season, in spite 
of continuous netting by the Christchurch 
fishermen at ‘‘ the Run.” 

Salmon do not readily take the fly in 
these waters, but when they do, the 
desponding fisherman is rewarded for 
several days of back-breaking toil with a 
heavy rod, by several beautiful fellows, as 
bright as silver, fresh run, and often of 
great weight. Perch fishing is also very 
good in the Stour, and I myself have 
caught one of three pounds weight. 

Within the house, the chief points of 
interest are the pictures, the library, and 
a magnificent collection of old prints, 
which last were valued for probate fifty 
years ago at £4,000. Among the pic- 
tures there are five fine Canaletti, painted 
for the family, as is proved by the 
existence of the bill for the largest of 
them, signed by the painter, for forty 
pounds. Another Canaletto representing 
that side of St. James’s Park towards 
the Horse Guards in 1776 was left to 
**Hermes” by Lord Radnor, together 
with a fine landscape by Hobbema. 
There are also several good _ speci- 
mens of Sir Joshua, Romney, and Hopp- 
ner, a very fine Lawrence, besides pictures 
belonging to the Venetian and Spanish 
schools, *‘ The Judgment of Paris” by 
Giorgione, a replica of that at Stockholm, 
and a portrait of Titian by Sebastiano del 
Piombo, painted on an enormous slice of 
cedar wood. These witha‘ Lucretia” by 
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Titian, from the collection of Charles II., 
with some sketches by Landseer, with 
portraits given to Sir James Harris when 
Ambassador at Petersburg, of the 
Empress Catharine, the Emperor Paul, 
portraits of himself on foot and on horse- 
back given to the third Earlof Malmesbury 
when Foreign Minister by the Emperor 
Napoleon III., and with a portrait of Han- 
del by Mercier, left by him to the family, 
complete the most interesting among the 
collection of pictures at Heron Court. 
The library contains a perfect Caxton 
and several other very curious works, 
including the scores of Handel’s Operas 
used by himself and left to ‘‘ Hermes.” 
I must not forget to mention a collection 
of snuff boxes, given by Catharine of 
Russia, by Frederick the Great, and by 
other crowned heads to the first Lord 
Malmesbury, together with one given by 
Napoleon the Third to the late Earl. 
There remains now but to mention as 
works of art some beautiful miniatures 
by Mrs. Mee, one of himself, by Raphael 
Mengs, given to Mr. Harris when Minister 
at Madrid, and one of ‘‘ Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury,” by Cooper. 
Of the furniture, the most interesting 
pieces are the cartonniére and table, which 
belonged tothe Duc deChoiseul, Minister to 
Louis XV., on which the family compact 
was signed and which was bought at the 
sale of his effects at Paris by the first 
earl. There is also a very curious Dutch 
clock in the shape of a coffin surmounted 
by all the emblems of death, brought by 
him from Holland. At the head of the 
stairs as you turn to leave the house, you 
will see an enormous pair of fossil elk’s 
horns, fourteen feet across ; and in the 
hall, a fine head of a wild bull, shot by 
the late Lord Malmesbury at Chillingham. 
I have tried, I feel with small success, to 
give some idea of the varied charms of this 
seat of an old English family, which in its 
day has *‘done the State good service.” 
Could I but give the picture as it swims 
before my eyes, half shrouded in the mists 
which creep up the river valley from the 
sea, the glimmering light and shade, the 
summer glory in the rhododendron forest, 
the winter sheen on the swift water of the 
Stour, the plunge of the otter, the silver 
flash of leaping salmon! You should 
hear the crow of the cock pheasant as the 
dusk steals on; the whirr of wild ducks’ 
wings should startle you ; and you should 
see—as I do—standing there the grim grey 
lines of the old sad house and the dark 
blue changeless hills. 











UPPER BURMAH. 
By COLONEL J. G. B. STOPFORD. 


Illustrated from Photographs by SIGNOR BEATO, of Mandalay. 


HE great 
Wy Irrawaddy 
River 
which 
flows from 
an un- 
known 
source for 
more than 
1,200 miles 
through 
Upper and 
Lower 
Burmah 
unites with two other considerable 
streams into a single channel before dis- 
charging into the Indian Ocean, and 
carries down from the mountains of the 
interior so vast an amount of débris that 
the sea, sixty miles from its mouth, is 
deeply tinged with mud. 

Rangoon lies sixty miles up this 
river. The view of the town and of the 
ships at anchor waiting for their cargoes 
of rice and timber is very picturesque. 

Numbers of men are busily at work on 
the wharfs and, in the timber yards, 
elephants may be seen carefully moving 
with tusks and trunks great logs of teak- 
wood that have been floated down for 
hundreds of miles. 

Warehouses and shops occupy the 
river banks, and beyond are bungalows 
surrounded by lawns and gardens and the 
public parks containing a series of lakes, 
the most beautiful to be found in any city. 

Space is not limited, and there is room 
within the cantonment for the graceful 
tree-ferns, bamboos, huge banyans and 
teak trees with enormous leaves which 
abound, and seem to derive vigour from 
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the hot and moist climate in proportion 
as it is deleterious to animal life. 

The great feature of the city is the 
Shwe Dagun Pagoda which stands on an 
isolated hill, so that it can be seen from 
all parts of Rangoon. The hill is fortified, 
and on the top is a raised platform 
where, from amongst a strange collec- 
tion of dragons, pillars, flags, bells, 
gongs, images of Buddha, and miniature 
pagodas, the great mass of brickwork, 
solid from top to bottom, and higher than 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, rises somewhat 
in the form of an enormous bell, the 
immense area covered with gilding. 

It appears perhaps to the best ad- 
vantage from the park, from whence, 
in spite of its great distance, it seems to 
rise from the very midst of the trees. The 
great mass of gold is well set off by the 
brilliant foliage and green of the grass; 
it reflects the splendid sun which shines 
over Burmah and is itself reflected in the 
waters of the lake, and looks truly mag- 
nificent. A small flag at the spire, adorned 
with the finest rubies, products of the 
country, floats in the breeze; and, not- 
withstanding their great height, the 
glitter of these gems can sometimes be 
seen as they catch the rays of the morning 
or evening sun. 

The great pagoda was built before the 
Christian era to enclose some hairs 
from the head of Gautama Buddha. 

It is supported by the offerings of the 
inhabitants of the whole of Burmah, 
numbers of whom make pilgrimages to it 
from very distant parts, and is kept 
bright and shining by periodical regilding, 
which costs about 4,400,000. 

The journey from Rangoon to Mandalay, 
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the capital of Upper Burmah, is now 
accomplished by railway in twenty-four 
hours, the distance being 350 miles. 

Formerly the route was by the river, 
800 miles against the current, and took a 
fortnight to accomplish. The general 
character of the country can be well seen 
from the train, which passes through vast 
forests and deep swamps, amongst which 
the artificial clearings devoted to rice 
cultivation appear insignificant compared 
with the huge tracts still given up to 
jungle growth. 

As there are several crops of rice in the 
year, the plantations show every stage, 
from the withered stubble overgrown 
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These birds have suffered from the an- 
nexation of Burmah ; formerly they were 
under the protection of the national re- 
ligion and had nothing to fear from man, 
and the Burmans seem much surprised at 
the value set on them by the invaders of 
this country. 

The rice country is interspersed with 
pretty villages, the neat-looking houses of 
which are made entirely of bamboos, and 
raised on piles from the malarious ground. 
Slight elevations, which form dry islands 
in the surrounding wet, are utilised as 
sites, and are covered with a thick growth 
of fine trees, which form a pleasant shade 
from the mid-day sun. 








VIEW FROM MANDALAY HILL, SHOWING THE 450 PAGODAS AND THE INCOMPARABLE PAGODA, 


with bulrushes to the brilliant green of 
the new crop just raising its head above 
the water. The fields are greatly en- 
livened by the number and variety of 
water birds of all kinds, to which this 
country of swamps and rivulets is a 
paradise. 

Graceful cranes, of many different kinds, 
elevated on their long legs above the 
crops, are conspicuous points in the land- 
scape. Snow-white paddy birds and egrets 
abound, king-fishers with brilliant plum- 
age can be seen at every turn, divers 
of many kinds are there, as also varied 
specimens of the plover tribe. Wild 
geese, ducks and teal are numerous, and 
great numbers of snipe, active and strong 
on the wing, form an attraction to English 
sportsmen, who toil after them through 
the slush of the muddy plains regardless 
of the fierce sun over their heads. 


Local roads, artificially raised above the 
irrigation, traverse the farms and allow 
the passage of carts drawn by bullocks, 
used in the farming operations. 

The train before entering Mandalay city 
passes through great numbers of religious 
buildings and tombs of the strange forms 
peculiar to Burmah. A traveller bent 
on studying the capital should com- 
mence by ascending Mandalay hill, an 
isolated mound rising abruptly from the 
flat plain on which the city is built. From 
this point of vantage he can see spread 
out like a great map the town of 180,000 
inhabitants, the fort with the palace in 
the centre, the temples and monuments 
worthy of a royal city, and the system of 
irrigation built by King Mindoon with its 
great artificial lake and numerous canals, 
which look like silver threads as they 
carry the water over a vast area of country 
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easily discernible in the clear and brilliant 
light. On the hill itself is the pagoda 
where King Theebaw was serving as a 
priest when he was called to the throne ; 
also a great wooden image of Buddha in 
the unusual position of standing and 
pointing with his finger to the palace 
beneath. 

The great fort of Mandalay, built to 
guard the palace, is a square, the sides of 
which are one and a quarter miles long. 
It is enclosed with walls of red brick 
twenty-six feet high, the top of which is 


state barges gilt from stem to stern, some 
of them propelled by as many as sixty 
rowers. 

Exactly in the centre of the vast square 
within the walls was built the palace, on 
a raised platform in length and breadth 
300 feet. Handsome gardens, groves, 
canals and fish ponds surrounded it, and 
the whole was shut in by a strong stockade 
(since removed) to protect it against a 
sudden surprise. The palace consists 
of separate wooden pavilions of teak, 
arranged without much regard to regu- 
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machicolated to serve the purpose of loop- 
holes. The walls are backed by a mound 
of earth, so that defenders can look over 
them. On each of the four walls stand at 
equal distances thirteen peculiar and ele- 
gant watch-towers of Burman design, 
built of teak and freely ornamented with 
gold. Outside the wall and surrounding 
the fort is a broad moat full of water, one 
hundred yards wide, crossed by bridges ; 
it abounds with fish, some of which attain 
a weight of forty pounds, and at certain 
seasons of the year large patches of the 
surface of the water are covered with the 
broad circular leaves and beautiful pink 
and white flowers of the lotus plants which 
have their roots at the bottom. On this 
moat, in the King’s time, were several 


larity. The finest of these stand in the 
centre of each side of the platform and are 
gorgeous with gilding and red paint. 
That on the east contained the King’s 
throne over which stood a spire of im- 
mense height covered with gold and 
studded with mirrors, the reflected light 
from which could be seen over many miles 
of country. 

The southern pavilion, all crystal and 
mirrors, was the theatre and hall of 
audience for ambassadors, where the 
British envoy, shortly before the annexa- 
tion, was made to approach the King on 
hands and knees. The northern pavilion 
was equally gorgeous, but of a different 
pattern, and the western, surmounted by 
seven carved and gilded roofs diminishing 
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towards the top, contained the Queen’s 
throne room, the walls and ceilings cf 
which were covered with gilding. In this 
room were thirty enormous teak pillars 
forty feet high, and covered with gold, to 
support the heavy roofs. The Queen 
reached the throne, shaped something like 
an altar, through a gilded door-way in 
the wall above it, and when she ap- 
peared it was the custom for the assembly 
to fall on their faces on the ground. The 
state apartments were surrounded by a 
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to the exclusion of his elder brothers. 
He was at the time a Buddhist priest, 
begging his bread from door to door after 
the custom of his order. 

It was not long before he found himself 
involved in troubles and liable, if he were 
not poisoned, to make good his claim to 
the throne by force of arms. He had 
married a very ambitious and strong- 
minded woman, who, with one or two 
of the principal ministers, carried to a 
successful termination a plan to deal with 
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carved and gilded open-work screen about 
four feet high, instead of a wall, an ar- 
rangement well suited to a climate at 
times so oppressively hot. 

Besides these four grand buildings, all 
the remaining space on the platform was 
covered with less pretentious wooden 
houses which served as residences for 
the ministers and the various court 
officials. 

The court life at Mandalay was full of 
intrigue, and many dark and mysterious 
events happened there, but the secrets 
were so well kept that rumours only of 
some very tragic events have reached the 
outside world. 

King Mindoon on his death-bed named 
his youngest son Theebaw to succeed him 


the difficulty and avert a civil war. All 
Theebaw’s relations were asked to the 
palace for a festival. Two or three 
whose suspicions were aroused left the 
country. The remainder to the number 
of thirty-five, who with retainers made 
up 168 persons, were entertained for three 
days. Then, at a given signal, the 
soldiers slew them all, so that not one 
escaped to tell the tale. So runs one 
version of the story: others say the 
shedding of blood within the palace was 
contrary to religion, and it is more 
probable the victims were slain outside 
and perhaps thrown down a well. The 
theory that the precincts of the palace 
were free from blood-shed is, however, 
apparently contradicted by the appearance 
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of a door in the Queen’s audience hall. 
Marks of two bloody hands can at this 
day be seen overlying the gilding of the 
door. One hand is impressed flat, the 
other seems to have seized the door round 
the edge. 

There is a legend that the Queen sus- 
pected a maid of honour, daughter of a 


Nowhere else can be seen gathered to- 
gether representatives of so many widely 
separated and little-known tribes, differ- 
ing in dress and forming a babel of 
languages. 

Chins from the western mountains, 
Shans from the east, Taloungs from the 
north, and Chinese from the little-known 





Tsabwa, or ruler of a 
province in the far 
north, of an intrigue 
with Theebaw, and, at 
a durbar, with her own 
hand, wounded her 
severely with a dah or 
broadsword. 

The girl fled through 
the door in question 
and was killed in the 
garden outside by the 
guard. 

The inhabitants of 
Mandalay live for the 
most part in neat 
houses of bamboo, 
which look insignifi- 
cant in contrast to the 
wide streets, shaded by 
large trees, which 
would serve for a fine 
city and are evidently 
the work of Mindoon’s 
Europeans. 

The streets are full 
of life and colour ; men 
and women _ gaily 
dressed, many in bright 
silks, riding, driving 
and walking. 

The watering-places 
in the moat are 
crowded morning and 





evening, and much 
gossip and laughter 


takes place there. 

A great bazaar is 
situated in the centre 
of the population ; grain and vegetable 
vendors; silversmiths; toy, umbrella, and 
lacquer makers; silk merchants and 
numerous other trades occupy streets of 
stalls. Burmese ladies in the usual tight- 
fitting petticoat of gay silk and white silk 
jackets, attended by a maid, may be seen 
making their daily household purchases ; 
groups of girls with flowers in their hair 
and huge cigars in their mouths price the 
silks of which all Burmans are so fond. 
Many strangers to the city, come on 
business or pleasure, wander about deeply 
interested in the display on the stalls. 
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inland borders of the Empire, all meet 
here, and Sikhs, Ghoorkas, Madrassees, 
with many other tribes from India, are 
amongst the motley throng. Every- 
where there is colour and movement, 
and the scene is as lively as it is un- 
common. 

Amongst the innumerable religious 
buildings in Mandalay there are several 
especially worthy of note. 

The Incomparable pagoda is a large 
square white building on piles and sur- 
mounted by seven roofs. The interior 
forms one vast hall highly decorated with 
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crystal and mirrors, containing images of 
Buddha. 

The Queen’s golden pagoda is a beautiful 
specimen of the fantastic wood work 
peculiar to Burmah ; the elaborate carving 
of the roof and walls glitter. with gold 
and small mirrors. It contains a coloured 
image of Buddha larger than life. 

The 450 pagodas is a very remarkable 
work. King Theebaw’s uncle, anxious 
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hours repeating a litany they seem to 
know by heart. It contains a brass 
image of Buddha, said to have been cast 
from Gautama himself, and to have been 
once inspired with life. 

The Burmans are a religious people 
who follow the doctrines preached by the 
great Gautama, 2,000 years ago, more 
closely than the Buddhists of any other 
nation. Religion is, no doubt, kept 
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that the holy books of Buddhism should 
be recorded in an enduring form, called 
together the most learned of the priests 
to’ transcribe the purest version of the 
commandments: this he caused to be 
engraved on 450 large stones of the same 
pattern. These stones were set up in an 
enclosed square, and over each was 
erected a handsome domed building to 
preserve it from the weather. The enclo- 
sure is about half a mile square, sur- 
rounded by a high wall with ornamental 
gates ; in the centre stands a temple of 
the usual form. 

The Arracan pagoda is the special 
resort of pilgrims, who may be seen at all 


actively alive by the law, which makes it 
incumbent on every man to become a 
priest. The period for which he takes 
the vows varies from a month to a life- 
time. They all dress alike in yellow 
robes, and are bound by strict laws for the 
guidance of their conduct. They are 
vowed to poverty and must be unmarried. 
The religious houses afford them shelter, 
their furniture is a mat to sleep on, and 
they must seek their food daily from 
door to door as mendicants. Several 
hundred may be seen every morning 
in Mandalay standing silently at the 
doors of the houses until a portion of 
food is put into their bowls from the 
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family cooking pot. The number of these The Burmese as a nation are much more 
priests shows that the tax on the inhabit- cheerful than the people of India. The 
ants must be a heavy one ; 
it is repaid by the free 
education of the children 
who assemble every day 
at the pagodas for school, VW w 
and who are taught with 


such good effect that it is val 

rare to find a peasant in ' i 
the remotest villages who tl 
is unable to read and 

write. 

The towns, villages, 
jungle, and the almost in- 
accessible sides of the 
mountains are dotted with 
an innumerable number 
of white or gilt pagodas, 
houses for the accommo- 
dation of priests, and rest 
houses for the shelter of 
travellers and of the poor, 
and are so numerous, that 
troops marching through 
the country can dispense 
with tents, being certain 
of finding abundant shelter 
in every village. 

The weary traveller finds 
along the hot and dusty 
roads vessels of water 
under slight roofs ; these 
are the tribute offered by 
the poorer, and in this 
thirsty land, call down 
many a blessing on the un- 
known benefactors. 

With the exception of 
the religious houses in 
daily use in centres of 
population, which form a 
small minority of the total 
number, the works of 
merit once finished are 
never repaired: it is be- 
lieved that to repair them 
would cause merit to ac- 
crue to the original builder 
and not to the repairer. 

Burmah_ differs from 
most Eastern countries 
in the absolute freedom 
accorded to women. 
There is no seclusion in 
harems; a girl marries 
whom she pleases and : 
retains her own property even in the case absence of caste and a less repressive 
of a divorce. She often takes the leading _ religion have something to do with it, but 
part in the management of a business and doubtless the better conditions of life have 
is valued for her cleverness. the greater influence. The country is 
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underpopulated and land abundant ; irri- 
gation also makes them, to a certain ex- 
tent, independent of rain. They can 
afford to export food, and the jungles 
feed their cattle and supply them with 
unlimited fuel. Clothes are only a luxury 
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becoming very excited over any form 
of racing, and deeply interested in 
theatrical performances; they are also 


enthusiastic gamblers, and have many 
curious and ingenious games over which 
they win and lose money. 





| 








They neither shoot nor 
hunt, their religion for- 
bidding the slaughter of 
animals, and its power 
must be great to have 
protected for so long 
a time tigers, panthers, 
and other dangerous wild 
beasts, from which they 
sometimes suffer severely. 
The hospitality of these 
people is unbounded ; they 
are very amiable in their 
family relations and fond 
of their children, who 
are most respectful and 
obedient to their parents. 

The best scenery in 
Burmah is to be found 
on the River Irrawaddy 
above Mandalay’ and 
between it and Bhamo 
which is about 300 miles 
distant and close to the 
Chinese frontier. One 
hour’s steaming north of 
Mandalay is the great un- 
finished Mingohn pagoda, 
destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and close to it a 
great bell which lies half 
buried in the earth, the 
supports having given 
way. Eighteen feet high, 
seventeen in diameter, 
with metal eighteen 
inches in thickness, it 
weighs ninety tons, and 
is the second largest bell 
in the world, the first being 
in Moscow. It is a pity so 
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in so hot a climate, and they need have 
little care for the future. 

Money is a very secondary considera- 
tion with them. When they have it they 
keep their friends, and when it fails, their 
friends keep them. The unemployed 
therefore do well, and it is said that out 
of 180,000 inhabitants of Mandalay only 
20,000 earn a living and the remainder 
live on them. 

They have a sincere dislike for labour, 
and display far more energy in their sports, 


fine an object should not 

be removed to some place 
where it coul@be seen and heard. About 
sixty miles above Mandalay is the landing 
place for the Ruby mines, situated on a 
mountain 8,000 feet high. 

The character of the country on each 
side of the river is the usual dense forest 
with clearings for rice cultivation. Ele- 
phants, bison, deer and tigers abound and 
live undisturbed by man as the bush is so 
thick as to be impassable except by paths, 
and silent stalking is out of the question 
where an axe is often reauired to open the 
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way. A short march through the forest 
is picturesque, especially if the orchids 
are in flower : the view is limited to a few 
yards either way except when the path 
ascends a hill from which the tops of miles 
of trees can be seen. Before long the 
journey becomes very wearisome, the 
absence of sound or life is dispiriting. 
The traveller is quite dependent on his 
guide ; without one he may wander hope- 
lessly in so unlimited 
a labyrinth, with no 
chance of meeting a 
human being to 
direct him. 

The defiles of the 
river, as Bhamo is 
approached, are very 
fine. The wide 
stream narrows to 
1,000 yards and flows 


for thirty miles 
through a chain of 
hills covered with 


splendid foliage. The 
successive reaches of 
the river resemble 
lakes, being appar- 
ently shut in on all 
sides. Beyond the 
hills is a plain, and 
then another defile 
through a_ second 
chain of hills which 
is even finer than the 
last. 

The river narrows 
to 200 or 300 yards 


and rushes through 
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Their country is cool and abounds with 
timber and excellent grass, which supports 
the herds of oxen on their long journey, 
which they perform at the rate of eight 
miles a day. It is probable that before 


long a railway will be made over this 
route. 

The conquest of Upper Burmah was 
undertaken chiefly from the idea that 
trade suffered under a rule supposed to 








the gap with great 
velocity. This defile 
extends for five miles, and in one place 
a rock rises straight out of the water 
to a height of 600 feet. The scenery is 
very grand. 

Upper Burmah consists of the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, which is bounded on both 
sides by mountains and high table-lands 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. On the west of 
the valley are the Chins and Kachins, 
inhabiting the mountains between Bur- 
mah and India. 

These people will be a good deal heard 
of, as the difficult enterprise of bringing 
them under English rule has commenced. 
On the west of the valley are the Shans, 
who dwell on a high table-land separating 
Burmah from China. They carry on a 
trade between China and Mandalay ; tea 
is brought for 200 miles on the backs of 
oxen and the return loads consist of salt. 
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be injurious not only to English interests, 
but also to those of the people them- 
selves. In one respect the enterprise 
might have been most difficult. The in- 
terminable forests of the country, tra- 
versed only by narrow paths, abounded 
in defensible positions ; and if held by 
a people like the Zulus or Soudanese, 
ready to throw themselves blindly against 
overwhelming odds, would almost defy 
capture. But the Burman is not of this 
resolute character. Physically stronger 
and better developed than most Easterns, 
he is morally weak, answering to a type 
of face in which all the characteristics of 
determination are wanting. 

The chief difficulties arose from other 
causes. An enemy was found far worse 
than the people in the bad type of fever 
with which every valley in the jungle is 
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saturated. The losses which resulted from 
it were enormous, both in death and in- 
validing ; on many occasions seventy-five 
per cent. of the soldiers, and in several 
instances even more than that propor- 
tion, have been disabled by a campaign 
lasting no more than two or three 
months. 

A constant stream of fresh men had to 
be sent out to replace those invalided, 
who were rarely again fit for work in the 
jungles, and this added enormously to 
the expense. It was found that, in 
the worst season, the troops had to 
return to the comparatively healthy 
stations, leaving only small outposts to 
hold the country occupied during the 
winter, and the Burmans soon learned 
that it paid better to disappear while the 
columns were in the field, and to attack 
the isolated posts when the soldiers had 
to return to quarters. 

So far the subjugation of the country 
has been accomplished by small columns 
marching in various directions, usually, 
owing to the narrow forest-paths, in 
single file and exposed to the chance 


of a volley from an unseen enemy 
hidden in the brushwood, which was 
too thick to explore. 


Besides what may be called legitimate 
resistance, a considerable amount of 
brigandage sprang up in these unsettled 
times. The brigands, or dacoits as they 
are called there, preyed on the native 
villages as well as attacking military 
posts, and their suppression has given 
constant employment to the troops and 
military police. 

When Mandalay these 


was. taken, 
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dacoits were reinforced by 30,000 irregu- 
lar levies of King Theebaw, who used to 
live within the fort on grants from the 
revenue. Their removal became neces- 
sary to make room for barracks for the 
garrison, but it would, in the end, have 
been far less costly to have pensioned 
them off than to have driven them for 
want of a means of living to this alter- 
native. 

The loss in officers and men has been 
exceedingly heavy. In no campaign of 
recent years has the British soldier been 
called upon to endure more than in this 
over-heated and unhealthy land. Close to 
the completion of his service, with no 
pension to fall back on, he must accept 
the risk of fever and illness likely to 
incapacitate him from earning a living by 
labour, and he never fails to respond to 
the call of duty. 

The numerous engagements with the 
enemy are on too small a scale to attract 
much attention in England, yet the chances 
of disease and death are greater than in 
many campaigns of more pretensions, 
where the climate at least spares him. 

It is difficult to foretell how many more 
years this guerilla warfare will last, or 
how much money, that would be better 
spent in public works and peaceful im- 
provements, it will cost; and the sooner 
the country forms part of the British 
dominions in fact as well as in name 
the better it will be for the inhabitants as 
well as for ourselves. There can be little 
doubt that under settled government, 
which has been so successful in India, 
friendly feelings will eventually prevail 
between the two races 
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THE PATHOS OF A VILLAGE LIFE. 





==|Y, zir, my name is 
Mary, zir. 

‘* Plaze to step 
in, zir, and tek a 
seat, do ye, aafter 








all yer excur- 
sioning. 

*“* Ay, zir, a- 
plenty o’ apple- 
blossom, but I 





don’t never git no apples. 

**Vur why, zir? ‘Tis a long story— 
tis all along o’ apple blossom—the story 
of a life, zir ; the story of a life. 

** Zure, zir, I'll tell ye, an’ ye'll bide a 
bit; but ’tain’t a gran’ story, not vur 
gentlevolks to ’ear. 

‘* They d’ call me Ole Mary, zir, now— 
but time wor when I wur Young Mary, 
the Maid o’ Comb’marber. I haven't 
niver seen t’other side o’ they thur blu’ hills, 
nor bin vurther from home nor yon valley, 
nor zeen n’y town nor our own village 
street. My vaather, ’ee live in this yere 
cottage lookin’ down on the zea, an’ I 
don’ wish vur n’y palace better nor this, 
with the bit o’ garden in front, an’ the 
heather all rhoun’ on the hill. An’ thur’s 
the zea down there below—we poor volks 
d’ love the zea! Ay, zir, I've a-lived a’ my 
sixty year to Comb’marber; an’ my 
Hurrell, he live yere too, an’ he wur a 
blacksmith, as any one vur twenty mile 
rhoun’ could tell ye. An’ if ye want for 
to know, zir, how he come by such a’ out- 
landish name (tho’ I d’ zim ‘tis zwate) 
"twas the name wrote on the figure-head 
of the wreck what he was saved from. 
Ol’ Levi ’twas as found ’n, an’ brought ’n 
up, for a’ his frien’s an’ all on shipboard 
was drowned, an’ lies thur, under they 
fair-seemin’ waves. 


** An’ we played on they rocks together, 
when we was children ; an’ when he was 
growed, I knowed that he love’ me—an’ 
all the village knowed he meaned to marry 
me, though er ’adn’t never said a word, 
an’ wouldn't, till he’d arned a livin’ for ol’ 
Levi as saved ’n. Ol Levi wur turr’ble 
crusty to ’n; but he worked hard to the 
shoein’ an’ gave up all his arnin’s to th’ 
ol’ man. An’ ’tworn’t no gude vur none 
o’ the fisher lads to come a-courtin’ me, 
an’ none of ’em didn’t dare to face the 
flash of Hurrell’s eyes. 

** Us didn’t call to keep company, excep’ 
vor a walk on Sundays; but us didn’t 
niver keep company wi’ nigh other, like 
some volks d’ do. But every marnin’ 
early when I went milkin’, he did paass 
by to work, wi’ his ‘Good morning, 
Mary,’ so cheery. An’ all day long I 
heerd the soun’ of ’s hammer up to the 
smithy, so | warn’t niver dull like. He 
looked so vine, Sundays, wi’ ’s Sunday 
coat on, an’ a bit o’ heather in his button- 
hole ; an’ I knowed he wur a gen’leman 
born ; an’ he knowed it too, as he looked 
down to the sea an’ says——- 

***My secret’s down amongst they 
waves, Mary.’ An’ the village volk, they 
knowed it, an’ called ’n ‘ Sir Hurrell, my 
lard,’ for spite. He sung in the choir, 
to church, an’ that wor when I liked vor 
to look at’n best. (He wur dressed in 
white, like a angel—yet he worn’t like a 
angel, neither, vor he wur always too 
much of a man, which is a sight better to 
my thinkin’.) When the music began, 
the west door opened, an’ they walked up 
the aisle, slow-singin’ as they came. An’ 
all the volks turned rhoun’ to see, an’ I 
knowed they was lookin’ at my Hurrell. 
But he didn’t take no account of ’em, for 
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he looked straight before ’n, ’s if his 
bright eyes was seein’ into Heaven, an’ 
I did zim he looked like King Solomond 
goin’ up to the house o’ the Lord. 

**Even now | can think vor to hear’n 
singin’ — 


‘Lord, ‘now lettest thou Thy servant 
Depart in peace.’ 


An’ then all the others joined in. 

‘** Aafter church he walked along by the 
sea wi’ me, an’ his talk was different to 
the fisher-boys’. An’ ‘ Mary,’ sometimes 
he’d a-say, ‘we mun do our duty first, 
an’ think of our own wishes afterwards.’ 
An’ I knawed he did mean he must work 
for ol’ Levi first, afore he could make a 
home for me. 

‘* An’ one day, zir—aafter all these years 
I can’t scarce bear to tell on it—I was 
sewin’ to the door, an’ I heerd Hurrell’s 
hammer up smithy (which was always 
like music to me), an’ then I didn’t heer it 
no more, but only volks runnin’ up along, 
an’ some.one cried, ‘’Tis Sir Hurrell.’ 
And then, zir, I went cold an’ choked-like, 
an’ throwed my apron over my head, an’ 
ran up smithy—for I knowed in my heart 
that summat had come to my Hurrell. 
An’ I pushed my way thro’ the crowd 
rhoun’ the door, an’ saw my Hurrell lyin’ 
there, wi’ the blood flowin’ faast from his 
forehead. °*Twas a kick from a wild moor 
horse, wot nobody else wouldn’t shoe, 
but Hurrell had a wonderful way wi’ 
horses. . . . An’ that was how it wore, 
zir, he wur kicked to death in the 
smithy. . . . Oh, Hurrell, my dear, so 
brave an’ so true!... I knelt down 
beside ’n, an’ laid his poor head on my 
breast, an’ my wild tears was droppin’ on 
his death-white face. But he wur too 
far gone to speak; but he opened his 
blue eyes an’ said, ‘I love you, Mary,’ 
wi’ ’em as plain as could be. An’ a bit o’ 
apple-blossom in my bosom fell out as I 
bent over ’n, an’ his lips moved when he 
felt the soft flowers touch ’em—— 

‘*And that was all for kiss that ever 
passed atween Hurrell an’ me. 

* * - * + + 

‘* An’ the sun was shinin’, zir ; an’ the 
flowers was sweet, an’ the waves was 
dancin’ down there in the bay, but they 
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was carryin’ my Hurrell thro’ the church- 
yard, an’ I shouldn’t never see ’n no 
more. An’ the choir was singin’ slow ’an 
soft—an’ | thought to heer my Hurrell’s 
voice among ’em. An’ the parson was 
speakin’ beautiful an’ gran’, but I didn’t 
heer nothin’ of wot he did say. An’ 
they laid white crosses over ’n, but I 
hadn’t got n’y flowers, only a bit of 
apple-blossom I throwed in the grave, an’ 
prayed ’twould touch his lips again. . 
An’ I heerd ’n all go away, an’ I stayed 
there dazed-like, for I shouldn’t never see 
my Hurrell no more. An’ the stars come 
out, an’ the waves got wild, but I warn’t 
afeared o’ the night. But they come an’ 
fetch me home, an’ said I shouldn’t niver 
see my Hurrell no more. 
* * * * * * 

‘**T was twelve month aafter, zir, an’ I 
heaped the grave over wi’ apple-blossom, 
because it did zim like our love-flower. 
But I wasn’t the same maid, zir, for my 
heart had gone on wi’ Hurrell. And par- 
son, he come an’ say, ‘ We're goin’ for 
to put a marble cross up, Mary, an’ you’m 
the one to choose the text.’ 

‘** Not n’y textie, zir,’ I said, ‘ theyd 
all have texties, the bad so well’s the good. 
If you’d plaze to putt— 


‘© Hurrell—died doin’ his work an’ his duty.” 


So ’twas putt quite simple-like, an’ I’m 
proud for to see it, tellin’ all the world 
wot my Hurrell wor. An’ if you'd 
be so good as to step down in the 
churchyard, zir, you’d read the letterin’ 
for yersel’. 

‘** Ay, zir, I be all alone yere now—but 
it d’ paass away the hours, night-times, to 
bide thinkin’ o’ my Hurrell. An’ that’s a 
ol’ woman’s story, zir—but I don’t feel old 
neither, when I’m thinkin’ o’ my Hurrell. 
An’ every spring I d’ cut down all the 
blossom, an’ lay it on his grave—mebbee 
he knows. An’ ’twas our love-flower, zir, 
to the laast. An’ mebbee he’s nearer now 
nor what you think. 

‘*There ain’t no marriage-bells in 
Heaven, I’ve heerd tell, but Love is there, 
zir, that’s for certain. 

**An’ ’tain’t many times more I shall pick 
the apple-blossom, zir. I’m afeard they’ll 
sarve the ol’ trees bad when I’m gone.” 


E. A. C. 























CARGO STEAMSHIPS. 


By HERBERT RUSSELL. 


With Illustrations by D. B. WATERS. 





N order the 
better to 
realise how 
multifarious 
are the types 
of cargo 
steamers to 
be met with 
crossing the 
high seas at 
the present 
day, let us 

suppose ourselves standing upon some 

coast eminence commanding a view of 
the teeming narrow waters, and surveying 
the endless proces- 
sion of vessels for 
ever passing and 
re-passing betwixt 
the fairway buoys 

that mark the mid- 

channel course. 

From the grimy 

little floating tank, 





























with along dark trail of smoke shadowing 
her wake, and a glistening white hillock 
of foam churning up under her stern. 
She may be a vessel of any size, build, or 
rig, for the term is quite a generic one; 
but she is usually the shoddy of the ship- 
yard, constructed by contract at a cost of 
something like seven or eight pounds per 
ton, engines included. There will be 
many a blind rivet-hole and cracked plate 
underlying the bright slate and salmon- 
coloured paint upon her sides. The 
skipper, who is probably a reluctant 
holder of three sixty-fourths in the 
venture, whilst he uneasily paces the 
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with her chimney 


raking over the 
stern, carrying, 
maybe, coal tar 
in bulk, to the 
gigantic, four- 
masted, double- 


funnelled steamship, deep laden with the 
produce of some antipodean colony, what 
a prodigious variety of craft is embraced ! 
The eye, wandering to the nearest of the 
ceaselessly shifting group, alights, let us 
say, upon a brand-new example of that 
very large class known as ‘‘ ocean 
tramps” ; a commonplace - looking 
steamboat, leisurely stemming the tide, 
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bridge is troubled by the strongest mis- 
givings as to how she will behave in the 
first gale of wind he may encounter ; nor 
is his confidence greatly increased by 
some such common discovery as that the 
steam steering-gear will not act, or the 
engineer's report of a very ugly flaw just 
noticed by him in the main-shaft. Yet 
the hardship is that here is a_ vessel 
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expected by her proprietor to keep good 
time in her voyages. Let the weather be 
what it will, the ocean tramp must never 
cease thrusting ahead. The melancholy 
refrain of her master’s thought is for ever 
‘*prompt despatch.” The jerry-built 
engines may break down, or refuse to 
propel the craft head-on to a violent gale ; 
the cargo may shift; whilst driving 
at full speed through a blinding fog the 
ship may come into collision : but all these 
risks the unfortunate master of the ocean 
tramp dare not pause to weigh. He knows 
that his means of livelihood, and indeed 
often enough his very life itself, hangs by 
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eminence, shall perchance be a north- 
country ‘‘well-decked” steamer bound 
across the Atlantic. A deadly species of 
ship has the well-decked craft on more 
than one occasion proved herself to be, 
and one which must, perhaps, be held 
responsible for the drowning of more 
sailors than any other class of vessel that 
ever put to sea. She presents, indeed, a 
fine bold appearance upon the water to the 
gaze of the uninitiated observer, but it 
needs a nautical eye to discover how 
perilous is the proximity of her covering- 
board to the sea, and to detect how her 
tall, safe aspect is due merely to her 
crowded super- 
structures. The 
well-decked steam- 
er is a vessel built 
with a long poop 
and topgallant fore- 
castle at either end 
of her, and a sort of 
hurricane-deck like 
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the merest thread. Hisalternatives are not 
of the most cheerful description. If, under 
pressure of his owner’s orders to allow 
nothing to stand in the way of making a 
smart passage, he urges his ship onwards 
through a driving snow squall, thick as 
a feather-bed, and she comes to grief, a 
Court of Inquiry finds him guilty of the 
most culpable recklessness, and suspends 
his certificate for a term of months, and 
his professional outlook for ever. On the 
other hand, if he slows his ship down to 
a safe rate of speed, and, as a con- 
sequence, arrives in port many hours 
behind time, he knows full well that the 
odds are a hundred to one he will have 
made his last trip under the particular 
house-flag whose glorious bunting he may 
have faithfully served for many a year. 
Indeed, taking it all round, the life of the 
skipper of the ocean tramp, like that of 
Mr. Gilbert’s policeman, is not exactly a 
happy one ; his grievances are many, and 
can be but little sympathised with, since 
they are scarcely understood by lands- 
men. 

The next vessel to engage our attention 
after the brand-new ocean tramp has 
passed upon her unpropitious way, out of 
the sphere of our imaginary foreland 


a camel’s hump 
amidships. Many 
of the more modern 
well-decked steam- 
ers, however, are 
built with only one 
well between the 
forecastle and the hurricane-deck, having 
a deck-house aft in the place of the 


long poop. Of such a type is the 
vessel whose portrait we give. The 
breaks between these elevations are 


then enclosed by high stout bulwarks, 
and thus the ‘*‘ wells” are formed. Now, 
so long as a ship of this pattern goes 
freighted in moderation, there is no reason 
why she should not be just as safe as any 
other kind of vessel ; but when, as is not 
uncommonly the case, she is loaded down 
with cargo until a two-foot rule wouldabout 
span the height of her actual freeboard, 
the well-decked steameris transformed into 
an object full of menace to the lives of 
those on board of her. Her surplus buoy- 
ancy has been already reduced by sheer 
dead-weight to the merest minimum ; and 
should she encounter heavy weather, 
during which the yawning gaps betwixt 
her bulwarks chance to be flooded, the 
probability is that the vessel will be liter- 
ally borne beneath the sea : stamped under, 
as it were, by the tremendous extra pres- 
sure of the water, if indeed her hatches 
do not cave in under the inundation, and 
so founder her out of hand. ‘‘ It is often 
asked,” said Mr. Martell, the Chief Sur- 
veyor of Lloyd’s, in addressing the Insti- 
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tute of Naval Architects upon this subject, 
at their twenty-first session, ‘‘ why in 
cargo steamers of the long-poop type, 
where the poop and forecastle together 
cover perhaps two-thirds the length of the 
ship, the further obvious and inviting 
step is not taken of covering in the well, 
and getting a good safe freeboard all fore 
and aft? The answer usually is that the 
prescribed draught of water would not 
admit of cargo being carried in the new 
part, whereas the tonnage dues would 
be considerably increased.” The re- 
cords of marine courts of inquiry go 
to prove how fully the danger of the well- 
decked steamer has for years past been 
recognised. So long ago as January, 
1881, when this particular type was of 
comparatively recent creation, a court 
assembled at Middlesborough to ascertain 
the cause of the loss of the Murie/, gave 
it as their opinion 


‘*that well-decked 
steamers are not 
adapted for voy- 
ages across. the 
Atlantic during the 
winter months.”” A 


good illustration of 
the peculiar peril 
attending this spe- 
cies of ship was 
afforded by the 
loss of the LZgyft, 
whilst crossing 
from New York to 
Lisbon in March, 
1887. The LZgyft 
was an iron screw 
steamship of 1,571 tons, built upon the 
Tyne ; she was a well-decked ship of the 
long-poop type, and held the highest class 
at Lloyd’s, her builders asserting her to be 
in many respects of extra strength. But 
excellence of construction is unfortunately 
no guarantee of security in the well- 
decked steamer. The Court of Inquiry 
arrived at the conclusion that she was 
lost ‘* because large bodies of water came 
into and remained in the well, and that 
there was no other contributing cause to 
the loss; the vessel herself being 
thoroughly seaworthy, her cargo being 
properly stowed, and the navigation, in 
all respects, quite efficient.” 

Of quite an opposite type, yet nearly 
as unpopular too in her way amongst 
sailors, is the ‘‘ spar-decked”’ steamer. 
She is a craft rendered already horribly 
crank by the modern theories of ‘* wall- 
sides” and ‘‘ box-beam” ; but when her 
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slender hull is additionally built up with a 
long cumbrous deck-house, the top-weight 
reduces her to a chronic condition of 
threatening to turn turtle at a moment’s 
notice. Our illustration of the Zavium 
gives an excellent view of the theory of 
construction carried out in the spar-decked 
steamer. The chief danger of this type 
of vessel lies in her disastrous tendency 
to shift her cargo, owing to excessive 
labouring inaseaway. Numbers of these 
unstable ships have been lost simply by 
the displacement of their freight 
throwing them over on to their beam 
ends, from which posture their narrow 
proportions and excessive top- weight 
effectually prevent their recovering buoy- 
ancy. 

Following close astern of the spar-decked 
steamer shall now come a Cardiff-built 
craft, laden with iron ore from Bilboa. 
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Nothing rescues these vessels from falling 
into the ocean-tramp category but the 
fact of their being regularly employed in 
one particular traffic, and they cannot 
therefore be strictly said to belong to 
that great class of the Ishmaelites of the 
deep. The particular iron-ore steamer 
which is passing in review before our 
imaginary point of cliff is of that school 
which seafaring men in their grim 
suggestive humour term ‘* drain-pipes ” ; 


her beam, approximately, is nine 
times less than her length. It has 
been repeatedly claimed on _ behalf 


of these Bilboa steamers that they very 
seldom come to grief. Yet sailors will 
unhesitatingly assure you they are craft 
of the worst possible proportions to be 
found afloat. To see them to advantage 
one requires to view them, not threading 
their way thrcugh the smooth green waters 
of the English Channel, but crossing the 
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Bay of Biscay in heavy weather ; literally 
washing through it, with nothing visible 
above the storming surface of ocean save 
the masts and funnel, and a drenched 
figure or two up on the flying-bridge. 
Captain Millbank—a master mariner of 
wide experience in this Spanish traffic— 
has stated it as his opinion that the only 
reason these ships do not over and over 
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again founder is because the cargo they 
carry is so heavy in proportion to its bulk, 
that their holds cannot be much more than 
half filled with it; and, though they may 
put to sea with scarcely the freeboard of a 
ten-ton cutter, yet the dead-weight at 
bottom and the surplus air on top pre- 
serves both the centre of gravity and the 
meta-centre, and enables the inelegant 
looking fabric to go 
on floating right 
side uppermost. 
Undoubtedly Mr. 
Samuel Plimsoll 
achieved a_ great 
national work when 
he carried his mea- 
sure for obliging 
the shipowners to 
affix to their ves- 
sels’ sides a disc, 
below which they 
were not allowed to 
be loaded; unfor- 
tunately for the 
efficacy of this reform the slight over- 
sight was committed of leaving it all but 
entirely as a matter of discretion where the 
mark should be put. 

Another type, and then we will have 
done with the dangerous class of steamers, 
every one of which must certainly carry 
at least double the usual number of sweet 
little cherubs up aloft looking after the 
lives of the poor Jacks who man her. It 
is a grain-cargo steamer which next passes 
abreast of the vantage ground upon which 
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we suppose ourselves to be standing. She 
is what the average landsman would call 
a very fine ship; that is to say she is 
large, with three or perhaps four masts, 
a big, gaudily-coloured funnel, and plenty 
of red paint about her ; all which fills the 
eye and somehow conveys a suggestion of 
great power. But appearances, in the 
case of the grain-cargo ship, are deceitful. 
In the second volume 
of the British Mer- 
chant Service Journal 
(1880) is contained a 
vigorous denunciation 
of these ships by 
the chairman of the 
Shipmasters’ Society. 
‘“* The catses,” he 
says, ‘‘which make 
grain -cargo ships 
founder are very clear 
to those who take 
the trouble to search 
for the reasons. First 
of all, a man desires to make his ship 
carry something like double the quan- 
tity of that of his neighbour. What 
does he do? If you take one of 
their midship sections and look at it 
you will see. It is simply like a box, 
with the lower corners rounded off for 
bilges. He carries that midship section 
to a most enormous length forward and 
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aft, and then closes the ends of her as 
best he may, to get the best entrance and 
exit for the water that the length of the 
vessel will allow him. Go down to the 
docks where these steamers are lying. 
There is one in the South-West India dock 
now, although of course I cannot mention 
names. You never saw such a thing in 
your life. If she were rigged as a ship 
you would find the midship section some- 
where about the foremast and mizzenmast, 
leaving very little for the entrance and 
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The builder says, ‘I will build to 
’ Yes,’ says 


exit. 
a certain class at Lloyd’s. 
the other contracting party, ‘ but do not 
put into her one pound of scantling that 
you can possibly keep out, because every 
pound put into her will rob me of a pound 


of freight.’ Starting with such a con- 
dition of things as that, what sort of 
vessels are they likely to produce to carry 
heavy cargoes across the North Atlantic, 
with a proper and due regard to the lives 
of those on board her, and the safety of 
the ship? Why, nothing but a coffin!” 
Into the yawning hatches of such a huge 
metal tank as this the grain is poured in 
bulk from the elevators of the American 
ports, and away she steams to sea, fre- 
quently without being allowed time to 
trim her cargo, which, from its loose 
nature, has a most disastrous habit of 
shifting bodily when 
the vessel begins to 
labour heavily. The 
narrative of the 
voyage of the grain- 
cargo steamer but 
too often comes to 
be chronicled in a 
side column of the 
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getting well on for half a century since the 
first screw collier left the Tyne with a cargo 
of Wallsend coals bound for London. 
She rejoiced in the enigmatic name of the 
Q.£.D.,' and was a quéer-looking craft 
of 272 tons burthen, described as heavily 
barque-rigged, and in style and build not 
unlike the celebrated Baltimore clippers’ 
that were then running. Her mizzenmast, 
a hollow iron tube, served the purpose of 
a chimney stack, so that, to the casual 
spectator, she presented the appearance 
of an ordinary sailing ship, with the some- 
what alarming spectacle, when under 
steam, of thick clouds of smoke issuing 
forth from the neighbourhood of her cross- 
trees. The steamships engaged in the 
coast-wise coal trade are, for the most 
part, small vessels, seldom rising to a 
thousand tons in burthen. Lindsay gives a 








newspapers under 
the heading of Ship- 
ping Casualties. 


But all the cargo- 5 ers CaN 2 oe 


carrying steamers 
sailing under the 
British mercantile flag are not by any 
means either monsters of marine archi- 
tecture, or specimens of cheap and 
scamping workmanship. Outside the 
great passenger liners there are countless 
very fine steamers trading to the various 
ports of the world. As an example turn 
to the portrait of the Clan Matheson, a 
steamship well known in the Indian trade, 
and a very representative type of a race 
of craft which are seaworthy and power- 
ful in the highest degree. Let the next 
vessel to command our attention be the 
steam-collier, if for no better reason than 
that she belongs to a class infinitely more 
numerous than any other species of 
merchant steamer to be found afloat. 
The collier has indeed been most unduly 
maligned. To be sure, in so prodigious 
a fleet as these ships constitute there will 
necessarily be no lack of crank and unsea- 
worthy steamers; plenty of ‘‘ tramps” 
and ‘‘ well-decked” vessels, fragile as 
egg-shells, and inadequately engined. But 
there are also innumerable good ships 
employed in the coal trade. It is now 
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good description of a modern screw collier, 
so far typical of the scores of ships to be 
met with to-day hailing from the ports 
of South Wales, and the north of 
England, that we reproduce it. ‘‘ The 
King Coal,” runs the account, ‘‘ which was 
contracted for in the year 1870, cost, 
complete for sea, £15,000. She carries 
goo tons coal cargo, with bunker space 
for 100 tons more, and has extra water 
ballast for making a passage when she has 
no cargo on board ; against strong winds 
her speed is 8} knots an hour when 
loaded, and from 94 to 10 knots when 
light in fine weather ; her power, go horse 
nominal. She has an excellent saloon 
cabin on deck for the captain, with four 
berths and accommodation for the chief 
mate and steward at the entrance ; her 
crew consists of seventeen.persons all 
told. The voyage from Newcastle to 
London and back usually occupies from 
six to eight days. Hoisting sails, lifting 
anchor, and other heavy work is done by 


* Presumably meaning guod erat demonstrandum, 
‘* which was to be proved.” 
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steam winches. The crew are accom- 
modated in a roomy and well-ventilated 
forecastle level with the main deck, the 
seamen occupying one side of it, the 
stokers the other, with a bulkhead between 
them. The engineers have cabins on deck 
in the bridge-house; the wheel-house 
stands on the platform which spans the 
deck in midships, and is so arranged 
that, while the helmsman can _ see 
everything ahead, he is protected from 
the inclemency of the weather.” The 
Geordieman of the present day is in- 
deed usually a great deal better off 
than the majority of his _ brother 
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sailors. His wages are generally higher, 
his food better, and his voyages of shorter 
duration, while, taking the average run of 
the ships in which he goes to sea, they are 
on the whole quite as good a class of ves- 
sels as those to be found in any other trade. 
Collier Jack, it is true, has a few discom- 
forts to put up with which his brother 
seamen are spared. His beef and duff 
come to him from the galley impregnated 
with particles of coal-dust ; during the 
time that he is at sea he is chronically in 
the condition of a sweep just returned from 
his morning’s rounds, and whilst in port 
he is seldom without a shovel in his 
hands. Then again, there is always the 
disagreeable feeling that the cargo under 
foot is ceaselessly and insidiously gene- 
rating coal gas, and perpetually menacing 
him with spontaneous combustion and a 
skyward flight. But, to whatever depart- 
ment of the mercantile marine he may 
chance to belong, the life of the average 
sailor cannot be called a particularly lux- 
urious one.. Consider, for instance, the 
very great inconveniences which a seaman 
on board a cattle steamer has to suffer. 
American beef is unquestionably a good 
and wholesome article of diet, and there is 
plenty of it annually sent into this country 
from across the Atlantic, not dead and 
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frozen, but alive and bellowing. 


The 
Western Ocean cattle boat is chiefly a large 
powerful steamer, of a burthen ranging 
from 3,000 to 5,000 tons. Indeed, many of 
these vessels belong to the great emigrant 
carrying lines, and each voyage takes out 


a living freight consigned to Castle 
Garden. We give a portrait of a very 
representative type, the Assyrian Monarch. 
The beasts (the oxen, not the emigrants) 
are all carried on deck in-rude sheds built 
against the bulwarks, with a gangway 
running between them amidships. Two 


hundred head of cattle is an average 
cargo ; 


the animals are stowed in lines 
fore and aft, with 
their tails against 
the bulwarks and 
their heads looking 
inboards, so that, 
to walk betwixt the 
double row of 
horns, with the air 
. full of the sound of 


— ~~ lowing and_ the 
-_—, smell of fodder, 
PU, 4 might well make 


you fancy yourself 
in Smithfield meat- 
market rather than 
on board a ship. One may figure in 
fancy the sea blessings showered by the 
unfortunate sailors, trying to sleep out 
their watch below in the forecastle, upon 
the creatures whose ceaseless trampling 
and bellowing disturbs their rest. The 
mariner is a person who is commonly 
accredited with the quality of being able 
to peacefully slumber with ‘‘ his head in a 
bell.” Apparently, however, he finds it 
difficult to sleep with his head pillowed in 
the bunk of a cattle boat. A few years 
ago there appeared in the columns of the 
London Daily T. vlegraph a graphic account 
of the voyage of one of these live-stock 
craft. The narrative was given in the 
words of a seaman belonging to the ship : 
‘‘ There were some of us,” he said, ‘*‘ who 
never could get used to the noise of the 
cattle—I mean the scraping of their hoofs 
upon the decks, and their moaning kind of 
bellowing. It was bad enough to hear 
these sounds in the daytime in one’s 
watch below, but in the night when 
everything was quiet I could hardly 
endure them sometimes. It seems a 
queer confession for a sailor to make, for, 
when Jack turns in, he is always supposed 
to fall asleep. But really the sea doesn’t 
alter people, as landsmen, and more 
especially ‘longshore writers, like to make 

















out; and in respect of being disturbed 
and worried by the cattle, I was no better 
than had I been a _ passenger—only, 
perhaps, I may have gone a little further 
than some passengers would, by putting 
a meaning into the bellowing that went on 
on deck, which kept bothering me with 
all sorts of fancies about the poor beasts. 
There were others like me in that vessel. 
The chief engineer told me he would lie 
awake listening to the moaning of the 
cattle, until he could almost put the 
sounds into words.” 

In the New Zealand mutton steamers 
they manage things a good deal better, at 
least from the point of view of the sailor 
who wants to sleep in peace all through 
his watch below. Dead sheep cannot 
bleat, neither is the vessel littered all over 
like a farmyard with fodder for their con- 
sumption. Gliding swiftly through the 
water that stretches opposite our fanciful 
foreland eminence comes one of the stately 
yellow-funnelled, barque-rigged steamers 
of the New Zealand Shipping Company. 
The ships of this 
line convey across 
the. seas more than 
one-half the dead 
mutton imported from 
that colony ; they are 
perhaps the most 
graceful vessels which 
fly the flag of the 
British Merchant Ser-_-» 
vice. The Ruapehu, 

a portrait of which 

is given, may be 
accepted as a com- 
plete type of the finest 
class of ocean-going steamers afloat at 
the present day. In a little more than 
twice the length of time which it occu- 
pied Captain Cook to make his ambling 
tour of circumnavigation in the old 
Endeavour, the Ruapehu has travelled 
sixteen times round the circle of the 
globe, performing the voyage, upon an 
average, in a trifle more than eighty 
days, reckoning the stoppages at way 
ports. 

If it comes to a question of mere 
speed, however, there are undoubtedly 
no faster steamships, the Atlantic ‘‘ grey- 
hounds” alone excepted, than those to 
be found running in the tea-trade. The 
China clippers of the days of tacks 
and sheets were notoriously rapid sailers, 
and their modern successors are built to 
fully sustain the old traditions. In this 
particular traffic the sailing ship seemed 
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to hold her own longer than in any other 
after steamers had entered the field to 
compete against her. The merchants of 
the celestial ports had a theory that steam 
would affect the quality of the leaf. Down 
to the year 1875 the clipper fleet was still 
racing home season after season, though 
since 1863 steamships had been engaged 
in the trade. It was in the last-named 
year that the first English steamer loaded 
a cargo of tea at Hankow for Great Brit- 
ain. Her voyage, as a_ speculation, 
proved highly successful, and other screw 
ships speedily followed. But they found 
formidable rivals in such grand old “‘ sea- 
skimmers” as the Zhermopyle, Sir Lance- 
lot, and Fiery Cross ; and it took them at 
least twelve years to fairly vanquish that 
race of lovely little vessels. Memorable 
among many celebrated ships employed in 
this trade is the S#riing Castle, built in 
1882 by the famous Fairfield firm of Glas- 
gow for the great China house of Skinner 
and Company. She was constructed to 
beat all previous records on the Eastern 
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route, which she most certainly succeeded 
in doing, her mean rate of speed being 
something like eighteen knots an hour. 
At the time she was launched there was 
no merchant steamer afloat that could 
have surpassed the Stirling Castle. Her 
gross burthen is close upon 5,000 tons, 
her length 421 feet, her beam 40 feet, and 
her depth of hold 30} feet. The nominal 
power of her enginesis 1,500horses. Her 
career has been a curious and slightly 
romantic one. After making several 
astonishingly rapid passages in the tea 
trade, she was sold to a firm of Genoese 
merchants, and employed by them in 
carrying Italian emigrants to the Rio de 
la Plata. By her new owners she was re- 
christened the ord America. In 188s, 
when the Russian war scare suddenly 
swept like a panic through this country, 
the British Admiralty hastily went to work 
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to secure the call of every swift merchant 
steamer available for transport or cruising 
purposes. The Nord America was, at that 
date, the only exceptionally fast foreign- 
owned steamer, and the Russians at once 
tried to secure her for an armed cruiser. 
But British patriotism is sure to manifest 
itself in such a time. Mr. Adamson, a 
London shipowner, getting wind of the 
Muscovites’ manceuvre, promptly entered 
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into negotiations with the Genoese mer- 
chants, and obtained, within a few days, 
the transfer of the Mord America to him- 
self: thus placing her under British 
colours again, in her original name of the 
Stirling Castile. She was immediately taken 
up by the Government as a transport, and 
sent to Malta to refit. The scare passed 
away; she was re- 
sold to the Genoese 
merchants, once 
more became _ the 
Nord America, and is 
still (1892) reckoned 
one of the finest 
and most powerful 
ships of the Italian 
mercantile marine. 
And now comes a 
graceful, clipper- © 
hulled steamer along 
the watery highway 
which we suppose 
ourselves to be 
overlooking ; one 
of the ships of the Aberdeen White 
Star Line fresh from Sydney with many 
thousand bales of wool in her hold. 
There is perhaps no branch of ocean 
commerce, the coal trade excepted, that 
employs so large a tonnage of steamships 
as the wool imports from Australasia and 
the Cape. The magnificent vessels of 
such lines as the Peninsular and Oriental, 
the Union, and the Orient bring home 
little else under hatches than the fleecy 
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clippings of the countless herds which 
roam across the grassy plains of Queens- 
land, or over the fat and level farms of 
Graafreinet. Were it not for the quantity 
of vermin brought aboard in it, wool is 
perhaps about as comfortable a cargo as 
any skipper would wish to see his ves- 
sel laden with. As much can scarcely 
be said on behalf of a freight of cotton. 
The stuff is possessed of far too 
dangerous a_ ten- 
dency to spontane- 
ous ignition to be 
popular among 
sailors. The burn- 
ing of the Inman 
Line steamer, City 
of Montreal, in 
August 1887—the 
vessel being loaded 
at the time with 
above 2,000 bales 
of raw American 
cotton—drew public 


attention to the 
immense number of fires which an- 
nually occurred in cotton ships. At 


the Board of Trade inquiry subsequently 
held, it was stated that in this particular 
traffic alone there had been no less than 
seventy-three ships burnt within the short 
space of five months. The Government 
determined to investigate the question of 
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how far the highly inflammable nature of 
the material might be solely responsible 
for these catastrophes, and Dr. Dupré, 
Chemical Adviser to the Explosives 
Department of the Home Office, was 
furnished with raw samples both of Indian 
and American cotton upon which to try 
experiments. His analysis gave some 
interesting results. He reported that, 
according to his investigations, both 
descriptions of cotton contained about 7} 
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per cent. of moisture; that American 
cotton contained °7 per cent. of oily or 
fatty matter as against ‘1 per cent. in 


Indian cotton, but that the former con- 


of resinous matter 
The 
which might 


tained 1 per cent. 
against 1°7 per cent. in the latter. 
only material present 
excite suspicion, so 


far as he could de- 
tect, was the oily 
matter; but he con- 
sidered the propor- 
tion of this to be so 
minute, and so dif- 
fused throughout 


the whole mass, that 
even if the oil were 
oxidised it would not 
raise the temperature 
to anything like the 
height necessary to 
cause combustion. 
At a heat of 250° 
Fahr. the cotton be- 
gan to char, but not 
until it was subjected to the enormous tem- 
perature of 1,000° Fahr. did it burst into 
flames. Asa result of his experiments, Dr. 
Dupré stated that he believed spontaneous 
combustion in cotton cargoes to be almost 
impossible ; but, on the other hand, the 
material was so easily fired as to leave no 
difficulty inaccounting forthe extraordinary 
number of conflagrations among cotton- 
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laden ships. A match dropped into a bale 
whilst packing, and ignited by friction, 
might set the stuff smouldering ; the burst- 
ing of one of the iron bands with which the 
canvas packages are girt had been known 
to emit sparks and kindle the tinder-like 
contents ; a live ember from the funnel 
might be wafted into a ventilating shaft, 
and so find its way down into the hold ; 
and then again there was always the 
obvious danger from tobacco-smoking 
among the stevedores andlumpers. Poor 
Jack, however, cares very little about 
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scientific theories as to the why and the 
wherefore ; it is quite enough for him to 
learn that seventy-three vessels have been 
gutted within five months; and when he 
** signs-on” for a cotton-ship he will not 
neglect to cast a critical eye in the 
direction of the boat accommodation, nor 
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to inquire whether there is plenty of hose 
kept on board. 

A queer-looking type of modern vessel 
is the next craft which comes propelling 
herself into the sphere of our observation ; 
a steamer designed to carry oil or 
petroleum in bulk. She is literally no- 
thing more nor less than a huge floating 
tank. The first of these ships built for 

ocean-going  pur- 

poses was con- 
structed upon the 

Tyne in 1886; she 

was 300 feet long, 

37°2- feet broad, 
and 23 feet deep; 
her engines were 
pitched right aft 
= so as to leave a 
clear sweep of hold 
as far as the bows, 
the space between 
being divided into 

a number of com- 
partments by longitudinal and transverse 
bulkheads. She was fitted with powerful 
pumps, capable of discharging upwards 
of 3,000 tons of liquid cargo within twelve 
hours. Her first voyage was from New 
York to Bremen, with 2,880 tons of crude 
petroleum brimming to her deck beams ; 
and she was the pioneer steamer to cross 
the Atlantic with this dangerous freight in 
bulk. These oil-tank vessels, a represen- 
tation of one of which (the Bear Creek) is 
given, although adapted as they doubtless 
are to the requirements of their particular 
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trade, can scarcely be termed objects’ of 
grace and elegance. Indeed, the whole 
tendency of advancing science seems to 
be towards driving what remains of 
the picturesque and romantic elements 
altogether out of the sea. One may now- 
adays search the oceans in vain for the 
like of such lovely and symmetrical craft, 
Aor example, as the little Mediterranean 
clippers that down to within the last 
quarter of a century raced home every 
year freighted with the golden produce of 
the south Spain orange groves, or the 
dried fruits of the Levantine vineyards. 
It took the marine engine a very con- 
siderable while to work its way into 
this particular trade, for the growers 
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and merchants had a strong prejudice 
against the employment of steam ; be- 
lieving, that it would injure the delicate 
flavour of their freights. To-day some 
of the largest purely cargo steamers 
afloat ply between this country and 
the ports of the Mediterranean. The 
Bavarian, of which a portrait is given, is 
fairly typical of the leviathan vessels that 
have succeeded to the saucy little fruit 
schooners. She was built in 1869; a 
period when but few bigger steamships 
were to be found upon any ocean route 
than the Bavarian ; her carrying capacity 
falling very little short of 5,000 tons, and 
her length being a trifle in excess of 400 
feet. 

But want of space in which to further 
extend this brief account of the varieties 
of ocean cargo steamers now demands 
that we should turn our backs upon the 
ever-changing panorama of the Narrow 
Waters, and descend from the breezy sum- 
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mit of our imaginary point of coast. 
Illustrative examples of the various 
classes of steamers employed in the 


principal trades have been given. Let us 
yet pause, whilst the blue stretch of 
Channel waters still lies clear to 


view beyond the verdant ridge of the emi- 
nence which we are leaving behind, to 
contrast, for example, yonder rusty-sided, 
slatternly-looking screw-vessel, ploughing 
her way inwards from the direction of the 
North Sea, timber-laden, with the straight- 
stemmed, slate-coloured steamboat, full 
of jute from Calcutta, that is overhauling 
her hand over hand ; the spruce little brig- 
rigged and red-funnelled packet, fresh from 
the scorching suns of the Gold Coast, 
with the towering 
lump of a Cardiff 
craft, staggering 
away on a voyage 
round Cape Horn 
for a cargo of 
nitrate; or the 
ponderous, four- 
masted emigrant 
boat, with the trim, 
almost yacht-like 
steamer just ahead 
of her, rendered 
fragrant as a spice 
--. grove with the pro- 
- ducts of the An- 
tilles. They cannot 
surely all of them 
appear alike even 
to the most tho- 
roughly land-going 


eye! A few of them—alas! and only 


a very few—are objects of as much 
grace and beauty as were the ele- 


gantly moulded frigates designed by Sir 
William Symonds; others, while far 
less picturesque, yet still command our 
admiration on account of their vast bulk 
and suggestion of prodigious power; 
whilst others again are so utterly ungainly 
and lumbering as to create no other emo- 
tion in the mind of the spectator than a 
dull sort of wonder at their capacity of 
over-riding the stormy billows of the 
ocean. Of the great passenger steamers 
hailing from this country we have not 
spoken at all, save in their capacity as 
cargo carriers. Yet, excepting in the 
case of those vessels whose skippers 
choose to substitute the blue bunting of 
the Naval Reserve, they all fly the crimson 
flag, and are therefore assuredly to be 
classed among the types of our merchant 
steamers. 
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ROUND ABOUT WALBERSWICK AND SOUTHWOLD. 


By E. BOYER BROWN. 


With Illustrations by P. H. DELAMOTTE. 


EQUENTERS of the 
various picture galleries 
may have been struck 
from time to time with 
the somewhat foreign- 
looking name of 
Walberswick. Hardly 
a year goes by that it 
is not to be found several times in the 
Academy Catalogue. ‘* Near Walbers- 
wick,” ‘* At Walberswick,” ‘‘ Sunset at 
Walberswick,” and so forth recurring 
with persistent frequency. By those who 
live outside the artist world the difficulty 
of finding really picturesque paintable 
places can hardly be realized. We are 
apt to wander round an ex- 





ledge that some lucky man had had 
five pictures of Walberswick in the 
Academy and had sold them all tended to 
make it popular. Twenty white cotton 
umbrellas were no unusual feature in its 
landscape, while as the shadows lengthened 
more artists would be seen hurrying to 
set up their easels and catch the sunset 
effects. So much frequented is it by 
artists that a little depét forythe sale of 
all their requirements has been opened, 
amidst most incongruous “t$urroundings, 
on the marsh itself.*  ~ 

At first sight it is a sadly disappointing 
place. You wonder how it is possible 


that such barren dreariness can attract so 





hibition and express our ap- 
proval of this or that picture 
without for one moment 
counting the cost of the actual 
brain wear and physical effort 
which necessarily precedes the 
painting of it. The fact that 
Walberswick has given inspir- 
ation to so many of our suc- 
cessful artists must always 
make it an interesting place to 
those who like to see pictures. 

Walberswick is situated on 
the Suffolk coast just at the 
mouth of the little river Blyth. 








Itis a tiny hamlet, possessing 

one general shop, and its 

only communication with the outer 
world is by means of a ferry, which 
ceases to ply at nine p.m. A year or 
two ago it was even more frequented 
than at present: perhaps the know- 


WALBERSWICK, 


many, but if you have any artistic element 
in you which can be appealed to, you 
soon begin to realize something of the 
wealth of its picturesqueness. Tur 
which way you will a picture awaits you * 
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the old tarred buildings with their red light, he will fall yet more under the 
roofs, the rotting timbers, the sandy charm of Walberswick. 

—— : To those unused to 
marshland the very ground is 
full of beauty. Down by the 
pier heads the great horned 
yellow poppy sturdily defies 
the breeze, the ground is car- 
peted with pink and white 
rest-harrow, and sea-holly and 
shore grasses spring up in the 
dry sand. In the marshy 
places great patches of purple 
sea lavender make the place 
quite gay; on the shores of 
the creeks is the reddish 
glasswort ; the people at the 
ROUND WALBERSWICK inn will offer it to you 
pickled, and call it samphire. 
shore with its tufted grass, the raised Aromatic wormwood and other mealy 
wooden bridges on the marsh, the piles green plants bestrew the drier parts of 
of lumber on the river bank, = = 
the donkeys cropping the 
short herbage, the dark- 
sailed boats on the river, the 
waiting fishermen, the curling 
waves at the pier head, the 
decaytng timbers of the pier 
itself., 

And when all these are 
painted the artist has but to 
leave the river and turn vil- 
lagewards. With many a 
false attempt at short cuts 
he makes his way _ across 
the creeky marsh to the 
thatched village inn. Here | 
there is a glimpse of the open ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOUR, WALBERSWICK. 
sea framed by roughly-built 
cottages and  furze-covered sheds. the marsh, and clusters of yellow rag- 
Better still, let him find his way behind wort shine out everywhere. 

—~————=— Lhe two piers at the mouth 

5 of the river Blyth, which is 
some few hundred yards from 
the ferry, were built in the 
last century of strong tim- 
<— #4 ber. From various causes, of 
SAT hee, oe, ge| local interest only, a bar has 

9 (ae %| been formed at the river 

eg Re mouth, and now even small 
vessels can only come up the 
river when the tide is full. 
No attempt is made to repair 
these piers, and the great 
beams are falling gradually 
into decay. Notices greet the 
stranger that ‘‘these piers 

LOW TIDE AT WALBERSWICK. and the approaches thereto 

are in a dangerous condition,” 

the farmhouse to the other side of the but no one pays any attention, and ° 
creek, and there, in the quiet evening although the little footbridge over 
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Walberswick creek shakes with every 
footfall, it is almost as much frequented 
as the ferry itself. 

The glory of Walberswick is the beauty 
of its evening effects. West- 
wards and eastwards the |= 
horizon is hardly broken by [> 
a single object, all is abso- 
lutely level. Down the full, , 
narrow river the setting sun] ™ 
streams, long shadows quiver 
across the water, tall masts - 
stand out against the sky, |) 
and crimson and orange and 
pearl and violet are given 
back by the rippling water. - 

The village of Walberswick jg 
extends back from the ferry § 
up to the church in a long 
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river between the dark stems ; down by 
the river as it creeps on to Blythburgh 
you get the tall reeds and river grasses 
which form a cover for the water-fowl, 








straggling street nearly a mile 
long. Passing the church 
you cross the common 
and there by the wayside is the tiny 
station. In the village there is little to 
paint, except, perhaps, the windmill, seen 
across the already cut cornfields, but 
ence on the common the continued 
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NEAR THE WENT, 


WALBERSWICK. 


picturesqueness of the place impresses 
you. Here ling and heather and gorse 
and rugged fir-trees group themselves 
into pictures at every turn. Close at 
hand is a cornfield ablaze with poppies, 
there further west through the fragrant 
pines you catch glimpses of the winding 


A SQUALL COMING ON, WALBERSWICK, 


and the muddy banks reflect the grey and 
white of heron or gull, while overhead, 
perhaps, is the long pennon-like flight of 
wild duck. 

In speaking of Blythburgh you must 
expect to find the ¢/ eliminated, and you 
will rarely hear the full rounded force of 
Walberswick; not that it degenerates 
into the ‘‘ Wableswick” of _ Punch, but 
will slide through Walserwick into 
Wallerswick and frequently into Walsic 
Its ancient form was Wald-berige-wyc. 

Perhaps for the professional artist, or 
even the very-much-in-earnest amateur, 
Walberswick itself may offer attraction 
as a dwelling-place, but, although there 
are clean cottage lodgings and two or 
three more pretentious houses to be had, 
those who come to Walberswick for 
pleasure or profit usually take up their 
abode at Southwold, which is about a 
mile distant along the shore. 

Southwold is four hours’ journey from 
London on a branch of the Great Eastern. 
From Halesworth on the main line the 
journey is continued along the narrowest 
of narrow gauges in a short string of 
tram cars, drawn by a diminutive loco- 
motive. The town is situated on a little 
eminence overlooking the North Sea, and 
sixty miles across is Rotterdam. 

A writer in the Art Journal some twelve 
years ago feared that.the breezy common 
of Southwold would disappear with the 
advent of the then new line, but his fears 
have not been realised yet. They have 
built northwards to a certain extent, and 
who can blame them ? The bread-winners 
are chiefly fishermen, and every year fish 
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becomes more scarce. Many a fishing- 


In Greenwich Hospital there is a picture 


boat goes out in the grey of the morning commemorating the battle of Sole Bay, 
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PARLOUR OF THE BELL INN, WALBERSWICE. 


and comes back at mid-day with fish 
worth but a few pence. Formerly they fifteenth 
depended largely on the sole 





in which in 1672, within sight 
of Southwold, the allied forces 
defeated the Dutch. An old 
chart in Gardner’s Dunwich 
gives the coast-line as it was 
in 1575. It was then ap- 
parently some mile and a 
half further seaward, and 
there was a mess at Easton 
Bavents between Covehithe 
and Southwold. Now the 
coast is perfectly straight. 
The word Southwold is ab- 
breviated on the fishing-boats 
to So'wold, and it seems that 


S} colloquially it was pronounced 


Soul or Sole, hence Sole Bay. 
The very beautitul church of 


Southwold, dating from the end of the 


century, is justly renowned. 





fishery, but that has sadly 
deteriorated ; even Southwold 
shrimps seem scarce. South- 
wold has none of the draw- 
backs of a fashionable water- 
ing-place, and, so long as the 
corporation withstand tempta- 
tion to sell the town-lands, it 
can never become a _ large 
place. Formerly the little 
eminence was an island en- 
tirely surrounded by the sea, |g 
and the river Blyth and Buss | 
creek still encompass the § 
town. 

The coast-line all along this 
coast is rapidly sinking ; within 
the last thirty yearsthere has beenconsider- Dunwich 
able encroachment by the sea, and under _hithe are 
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OFF SOUTHWOLD. 


water the original boundaries of Sole Bay 
still exist dangerously near the surface. 











WEIGHING ROOM IN THE SALT WORKS, SOUTHWOLD. 


and Walberswick and Cove- 
in ruins, but St. Edmund’s, 
Southwold, and St. Andrew’s, 
Blythburgh, tell us what they 
must have been in their prime. 

Dunwich is three or four 
miles south of Walberswick. 
It is now a mere hamlet, but 
was once the capital of East 
Anglia and the seat of the 
East Anglian Episcopate. 
Here came Felix of Burgundy 
with the message of Chris- 
tianity. 

All this East Anglian land 
is shadowed by the dim per- 
sonality of Edmund, king and 
martyr. ‘‘We are told,” to 
quote Professor Freeman, 


“‘that the Danish chiefs, Ingwar and 
Hubba, wintered at Thetford, and there 
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King Edmund fought against them, but 
was beaten and taken prisoner. They 
then offered him his life and his king- 
dom if he would forsake Christianity 
and reign under them. When he refused 
they tied him to a tree and shot at him 
with arrows and at last cut off his head.” 
His crown and the arrows form the South- 
wold coat of arms. 

Outside the church over the west 
window, imbedded in the structure itself, 
is the inscription :— 

“Sta Edmund ora pro nobis.” 


Inside the church attention is arrested by 
the beautiful oak rood screen. Dowsing, 
the Suffolk iconoclast, did his best to mar 
its beauty, defacing the images of the 
saints and heavenly host with which the 
lower panels were painted, and breaking 
down the delicate fretwork of its arches. 
Some of the faces have been carefully 
restored by skilled hands. There are 
thirty-six figures in the series. 

Another distinctive object of interest is 
a Jack-o’-the-clock, an oak figure, some 
three feet six inches in height, of a man in 
armour. At present he stands in a little 
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PART OF THE OLD CHURCH, WALBERSWICK. 
archway at the top of the winding stair- 
case, which formerly led to the rood loft. 
Originally the figure was at the west end 
of the church. Such Jacks were in con- 
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nection with the clock, and either struck 
the hours or the final stroke of the hour. 
** Jack 


The sight of this smite-the- 
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JACK-THE-SMITER, SOUTHWOLD CHURCH. 
From a photograph by J. Martyn, Southwold 








clock,” or ‘‘ Jack-the-smiter,” recalls 


Shakespeare’s line : 





“While I stand fooling here his Jack-o’-the 
clock.” 


There is another Jack at Blythburgh, but 
in far less good condition. 

In Southwold churchyard are the graves 
of Miss Agnes Strickland and her sister 
Jane. The marble scroll on the grave of 
the former states that she was ‘‘ Historian 
of the queens of England,” but nothing is 
said on the grave of her sister of the large 
share of the work which fell to her. 
Miss Jane Strickland died in 1888. They 
were born at Reydon Hall, about a mile 
out of Southwold, and moved into the 
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town some thirty years ago. They lived 
in Park Lane, in the last house on the 
right as you go towards the golf links. 
On a roughly carved fragment of stone, 
let into the wall above the doorway of a 
cottage in the town, are the ancient arms 
of Southwold, the arms of the Strick- 
lands (three scallop shells), and the arms 
of another family. The date is 1673. 
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The stone has recently been copiously 
tarred, while the three shields have 
received a thick coat of whitewash! This 
may be forgiven, but in Blythburgh 
Church is a Peter’s Pence Box, which in 
some recent stage of its existence has 
been carefully ‘‘painted up,” and 
decorated with a spray of blackberry ! 

With the exception of the beach 
Southwold does not appeal to the artist, 
but from the bathing machines under the 
north cliff to those on the south beach the 
shore is full of interest. At Southwold 
the unusual custom prevails of not 
separating the bathing places, and so it is 
a common thing to see a husband and 
wife, or father and mother and growing 
up boys and girls enjoying together their 
morning swim. 


THE SALT WORKS, SOUTHWOLD. 


Under the cliff all along the shore are 
net-houses where the fishermen keep their 
tackle, and beached on the shingly shore 
are about a _ hundred fishing boats. 
Somehow one associates with a fishing 
beach bad odours and messes generally ; 
it is not so at Southwold, and yet 
the picturesque is everywhere, from the 
fisher children playing on the fore- 
7 shore to the men themselves 
mending their nets or sort- 
ing their fish. As a radius 
of a mile and a half would 
include Southwold Beach in 
Walberswick district, it only 
seems fair to add its artistic 
attractions to those of Wal- 
berswick. Many of its men 
have found a place in the 
pictures of Walberswick 
artists. 

‘* Gipsy’ Hurr (the Hurrs 
are legion) told the writer 
at the end of a long long 
yarn about his seagoing 
experiences, that one day on 
the beach a year or two ago a gentle- 
man accosted him with ‘‘ Hallo, old 
fellow, how came you here?” ‘‘ Where 
else should I be, sir?” ‘‘ Why I saw 
you in Whitechapel yesterday.” ‘‘ No 
that you never did, sir, it’s three years 
since I was in London.” ‘‘ However,” 
continued Hurr, ‘‘ he argified and argified, 
and the lady she joined in till I pretty near 
lost my temper.” ‘‘ Well, sir, what do 
you mean?” says I. ‘‘ And then it turned 
out that he had seen a picture of me 
painted by an artist gentleman,—his name 
was Drummond, and it tells you how 
like me it must have been if they 
recognised me straight off down here 
after seeing my picture in White- 
chapel.” 














VERA BLAVATSKY. 
By EDITH STANIFORTH. 


I. 
NELLY’s RECOLLECTIONS. 


AM an only 
child. My 
mother was 
a Hungar- 
ian, beau- 
tiful, pious 
and accom- 
plished. My 
father fellin 
love with 
her and 
married her 
without 

consulting his family on the subject. A 

foreigner and a Catholic was not likely. to 

meet with approval. But their indignation 
reached its culminating point when my 
mother died, while I was still quite young, 
and my father, at her dying request, placed 
me in a convent to be educated. From that 
day’ they washed their hands of us alto- 
gether. We did very well without them. 

I remained in the convent till I was seven- 

teen, and then one day my father swooped 

down upon it and carried me off. Since 
then we have never been parted. We led 

a wandering life, a pair of Bohemian 

companions in the truest sense of the 

word. Where our tastes differed each gave 
up cheerfully for the sake of the other. My 
father had a small independence which he 
added to by writing for the papers and 
magazines. Sometimes I thought that 
with his remarkable talents he might have 
made more of his life. He was capable of 
anything, but he had no ambition, and only 
worked when he was driven to it. I used to 
fancy that there was some story in his early 
life which would account for this apathy. 

But he was singularly reticent about his 

youth,and whatever it was I never heard it. 





Four happy years went by, and then 
one day my health began to fail without 
apparent cause. I lost my colour, and 
I could neither eat nor sleep. My father 
took alarm and carried me off to a famous 
doctor. He examined my throat, looked 
grave, asked my father if there was any 
consumption in the family, and _ finally 
ordered me to Royat-les-Bains. 

* * . . 

We had travelled all night to escape 
the dust. My father and I had both gone 
to bed on our arrival, but I had insisted 
on getting up for church, though beyond 
making acte de présence | do not know that 
my going was of much use. I sat down 
in the second row of chairs and listened 
to the droning voice of the priest as he 
read through the Mass regardless of heat 
and flies and the high-pitched voice of a 
singer from Paris who had gragiously 
offered to take a part in the choir ined of 
the restoration of the church. The guéte 
for this purpose, as we were informed in 
little printed programmes, would be per- 
formed by the Countess Anna Narishkine. 
That was she, | supposed, on the opposite 
side, in a black hat with poppies in it, and 
with a velvet bag on a frie-dieu by her side. 

What with heat and fatigue my eyes 
kept closing in spite of myself, and I was 
just dropping off when I was aroused by 
a little commotion at the bottom of the 
church. The next moment a tall, hand- 
some, grey-haired woman in a crimson 
velvet cloak swept up the aisle. She was 
followed by two young men and a pretty, 
modest-looking girl, a companion evi- 
dently. They took possession of the seats 
in front of me. A Russian princess at the 
very least, I thought. My sleepiness had 
vanished, and my active fancy immedi- 
ately began to weave a romance. The 
younger son, the fair-haired one, was in 
love with the companion, and she with 
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him, of course. I foresaw any number of 
complications, and I was in the midst of 
an exciting story, when I happened to 
look round and saw the eyes of the elder 
brother fixed on me with an expression of 
considerable amusement. He had noticed, 
no doubt, the fixed gaze of which I had 
been almost unconscious. I was recalled 
with a shock to myself and the place I 
was in. I coloured, half with shame, 
half with annoyance at being caught in 
what looked like vulgar curiosity. Bury- 
ing my face in my hands I tried to apply 
myself to my interrupted devotions. But 
when after a while I looked up, I found 
him watching me still. This time it was 
he who changed colour, but he did not 
avert his gaze, which indeed was perfectly 
respectful. 

Going out of church I found the two 
brothers in front of me. Presently the 
young girl whom I! had seen in church 
approached them. 

** Boris Ivanovitch,” she said, address- 
ing the elder of the two, ‘‘ the Princess 
sends me to ask if you will drive with her.” 

‘*] thank you, Véra Michailovna, 
**but I would rather walk,” he replied. 

‘*And you, Alexis?” turning to the 
other with a faint increase in colour. 
‘*]—will do whatever you wish.” The 
last words were spoken in a voice meant 
only for her ear, but I just caught them 
as I slipped into my carriage and drove 
back to the hotel. 

The day following I was sitting under 
the trees in the park, when I saw my 
friend of the day before approaching with 
the Countess Narishkine. They sat 
down in front of me without seeing me. 

‘* Boris,” said the Countess, ‘‘ you 
know I have always taken an interest in 
you. I don’t care for Alexis. He is as 
empty-headed as he is handsome. But 
you are different. I have never forgotten 
how you stood by me when others held 
alcof. And I should be sorry if you got 
into trouble on his account.” 

‘* What is it you fear ?” 

‘*He is in danger on two sides,” she 
said, leaning forward and lowering her 
voice. ‘Last night I was coming home 
from the Casino when I saw him cross the 
road to speak to a man. He was in the 
shadow, but I recognised him at once. It 
was Nicholas Lavretsky, who was im- 
plicated in the last plot against the 
Emperor. I warned Alexis yesterday, but 
he would not listen to me. 

‘*The other danger,” continued the 
Countess, ‘‘is perhaps less grave, and 
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yet—I don't know. 


Have you ever 
suspected Alexis of an intrigue with your 
mother’s companion ?” 


‘*With Véra? Impossible, Countess. 
An orphan, under my mother’s protection!” 

‘“*I saw him in the park early this 
morning with his arm round her waist. 
She was crying and he was kissing away 
her tears. It would be awkward for the 
family if he married her.” 

‘*] would rather ten thousand times 
he married her than committed a dis- 
honourable action,” exclaimed Boris, 
energetically. 

The Countess shrugged her shoulders 
and moved away to take her second glass. 

It was a beautiful evening. We had 
arranged to dine outside on the terrace 
overlooking the garden. I was leaning 
over the parapet when I saw my father 
come up the path followed by a tall 
young man whom I recognised with 
surprise. 

‘* Nelly,” said my father, ‘‘ this is Prince 
Boris Labanoff, the son of an old friend 
of mine. I have persuaded him to dine 
with us.” 

We shook hands. I felt Prince 
Labanoff’s eyes regarding me with the 
same expression of serious interest they 
had worn in church on Sunday. 

Our little dinner went off very plea- 
santly ; my father rather monopolised the 
conversation, but Prince Labanoff seemed 
quite content to listen. When we parted 
I felt as though I had known him for 
years. 

The next day my father took me to 
call on the Princess. They had a 
beautiful villa half way up the hill with a 
lovely view of Clermont and the hills 
beyond. The Princess was very gracious ; 
she made me sit down on a low chair by 
her side, and told me that my father was 
an old friend and had known her husband. 
I did not see the young girl, and after a 
while I ventured to ask where she was. 

‘* Véra ?”’ said the Princess,negligently ; 
‘“she has gone out to buy me some 
gloves.” 

I wondered if she had met Alexis on the 
way. 


Il. 
Vera’s Diary. 
July 18th.—This morning when I met 
Alexis in the park he saw that I had been 


crying and asked me why. I would not 
tell him, but he guessed. His face 
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darkened, and he was about to speak 
when I put my hand over his mouth. 
‘Oh, hush, Alexis!” I exclaimed ; 


‘*remember, she is your mother.” He 
caught my hand and kissed it. 
‘* Sweet saint!” he cried, ‘‘1 would | 


could bear you away from this slavery. 
But patience yet a little longer.” He put 
his arm round my waist and kissed me. 
Just then I heard a movement in the bushes 
behind us. Alexis hastily released me and 
looked round. I was pale with alarm. 

**Do you think any one saw us?” I 
whispered. He looked annoyed, but 
forced a smile. 

‘* Never fear, Véra,” he said, ‘‘ they are 
not likely to guess the truth.’ 

I saw the pretty English girl who was 
in church this afternoon. She was sitting 
under the trees listening to the band. I 
wish I knew her; I should like to have 
her for my friend. She looks so sweet 


and good. But perhaps she would think 
my affection an impertinence. They say 
the English are so proud. I do not 


think she is, though. I saw her pick up 
a little crying child that had fallen down 
and kiss it. I feel so lonely sometimes. | 
wish I had some one to take counsel with. 

July 19th.— Alexis is furious with his 
brother. Boris has been speaking to him 
about us. I wonder who told him. To- 
day the Countess Narishkine came to 
see the Princess. ‘*‘ Do you not walk in 
the park in the morning early?” she 
asked. My heart nearly died within me 
as I murmured ‘“ Yes.” 

‘You should be careful. It is some- 
times dangerous to the health under the 
trees.” 

‘** What are you saying to Véra, Anna?” 
asked the Princess, whose hearing is not 
very good. 

‘*T am telling her to be careful of the 
air these cold mornings.” 

I felt a little reassured by these words, 
and gave her a glance full of gratitude. 
She seemed moved. When she got up 
to go away I held the door open for her. 
She bent forward and whispered, ‘‘ Con- 
fide in Boris. He is your best friend.” 

After she was gone I asked the Prin- 
cess’s permission to go out and buy her 
gloves. I felt the need of being alone. 
She granted it. When I came back I 
found her unusually excited. She had had 
another visitor. 

‘*Such a pretty girl, Véra. English. 
I quite lost my heart to her. I have 
known her father for years. I think she 
would do very nicely for Alexis. She is 
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not rich, but of good family. I like 
Englishwomen. They make good do- 
mestic wives, just what Alexis wants to 
keep him steady.” 

I told Alexis what the Princess had 
said about the young English lady. He 
laughed and said he must get Boris to 
introduce him to her. 

I felt a cold chill at his words. What 
if he should like her better than me? 
Alexis saw the change in my face. 

** You foolish child!” he said, affection- 
ately. ‘‘ Jealous already?” 

I felt ashamed. Yet what he proposed 
did not seem to me right. Even if he did 
not take a fancy to her she might to 
him. He is so handsome and attractive. 

July 20th.—1 met her to-day in the 
street. She was dressed all in white. 
Her hair is quite fair and her eyes as blue 
as heaven. She smiled at me as she 
passed. I felt my heart go out to her. 

July 21st.—Boris has been telling me 
about her. Her name is Miss Le Strange 
—‘* Nelly Le Strange,” he said, lingering 
over the words. She asked him about 
me, and he told her my story, how my 
father died and left me quite alone, and 
how the Princess took me in, and i had 
lived with them ever since. She said he 
must introduce me to her. She would 
like to know me. _ I wish I could tell her 
my secret. 

This afternoon we drove up to the park 
on the hill. The Princess and I were 
having tea when I saw Boris approaching 
with Miss Le Strange and her father. 
The Princess was delighted. 

**Come and sit down by me,” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Véra, give Miss Le Strange 
some tea.” 

‘Will you not introduce us?” asked 
Miss Le Strange. 

The Princess looked rather surprised. 

‘*Mademoiselle Blavatsky, Miss Le 
Strange,” she said. 

The conversation became general. The 
Princess had hold of Miss Le Strange’s 
hand, and was stroking it caressingly. 
She seemed to have taken a wonderful 
fancy to this young girl. I was not sur- 
prised. There was a charm about her 
difficult to resist. 

‘*But where is Alexis?” asked the 
Princess at length. ‘*Go and find him, 
Véra.” 

‘*Let me go with you,” said Miss Le 
Strange, jumping up and putting her hand 
through my arm. 

We turned into a side path out of sight 
and hearing. 
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‘*] wanted so much to see you,” she 
said. ‘‘ Prince Labanoff told me about 
you the other night, and I have been 
thinking about you ever since. Véra— 
may I call you Véra ?—let us be friends.” 

The tears were in my eyes. I would 
have kissed her hand, but she prevented 
me. 

‘*My cheek, if you will, but not my 
hand.” 

And bending forward she kissed me. 

We did not find Alexis, but when we 
came back he was sitting by his mother’s 
side. 

‘* My youngest son,” said the Princess, 
introducing him with a proud inflexion in 
her voice. 

Miss Le Strange bowed. I saw that he 
was struck with her beauty, as no one 
could fail to be, and a jealous pang shot 
across my heart. But presently I noticed 
that though she listened to him and 
answered him when he spoke to her, her 
eyes kept wandering to where Boris sat 
silent in the background, but never taking 
his eyes off her face. It was a revelation. 
If it could only be! It would make things 
so much easier for me. 

July 22nd.—\ was playing to the Prin- 
cess this evening when Boris came up to 
the piano. 

‘*Go on playing, Véra,” he said. ‘I 
want to talk to you. Do you know where 
Alexis goes every evening ?” 

‘*Where Alexis goes?” I 
** No, Prince, how should I?” 

‘** 1 fancied you were in his confidence,” 
with a keen glance at my disturbed face. 
‘**] have reason to suppose he meets the 
Nihilist Lavretsky.” 

My hands nearly dropped from the 
keyboard. 

** You did not know, then ? 
he might have told you.” 


faltered. 


I thought 


**No,” I murmured. ‘I did not 
know.” 

I felt sick with alarm and _ horror. 
Lavretsky! That dangerous man on 


whose account my father had narrowly 
escaped being sent to Siberia. They were 
school companions and friends. Hecame 
to us one night and asked for shelter. 
My father granted it. The next day the 
police made a descent upon the house. 
Lavretsky was gone, but papers of a 
compromising nature were found in his 
room. My father was arrested: for a 
fortnight I never even knew where he 


was. Then he was restored to me, his 
innocence proved. But how ill! How 
changed! That fortnight’s agony of 
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mind laid the seeds of the disease that 
carried him to his grave. I remembered 
how plausible Lavretsky was; how he 
made black appear white and evil good. 
And Alexis is exposed to this influence— 
Alexis, ardent and excitable, weak and 
easily led. How can I save him? 

July 23rd.—I have spoken to Alexis. 
He laughed at my fears. It was only to 
amuse himself, he said, to pass the time. 
Lavretsky was the best of men. He was 
not likely to lead him into danger ; he 
was always counselling caution. As for 
Boris, he was a regular old nurse, always 
fidgeting about something or other. 

‘* The other day it was about you. He 
warned me if he saw reason for doing so 
he should consider it his duty to interfere. 
You were under his mother’s protection, 
and he would not see you wronged. | 
felt inclined to tell him that under the 
circumstances it was more my business 
than his.” My heart warmed to Boris 
for his generous words. 

“Oh, Alexis!” I said, ‘‘ why should 
we not tell him? If you knew how |! 
hate deceiving them all! Every kind 
word the Princess speaks to me is a 
stab to my heart.” 

**She does not speak many,” said 
Alexis, laughing. ‘‘No, my Véra,” 
kissing me, ‘‘ you must trust me a little 
longer ; I know my mother better than 
you do.” 

** But what do you hope in the future ? ” 
I could not help asking. 

‘* In three months I attain my majority, 
and then I can afford to do as I like.” 

I sighed. It would have been so much 
more honourable, | thought, to own the 
truth, at any rate to Boris, kind, generous 
Boris. And then—lI have another reason 
which I have not dared to own to Alexis. 

Miss Le Strange and her father dined 
with us to-night. After dinner she sang 
to us. Boris listened with rapt attention, 
and the Princess had tears in her eyes. 

‘‘ She reminds me,” she murmured, ‘“‘ of 
my little girl who died.” 

The Princess is so fond of her. What 
would I not give for a few crumbs of the 
affection she lavishes so freely on this 
stranger ! 

July 27th—I\ feel very uneasy about 
Alexis. He seems to have something on 
his mind. He is moody and irritable, at 
times nervous and excitable, at others 
terribly depressed I have tried in vain 
to find out from him what is the matter. 
I know Lavretsky is at the bottom of it. 
If I could only see him I would make 
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an appeal to him for my father’s sake. 
Perhaps he might listen to me. 

I have seen him! To-night I saw 
Alexis rise from his seat beside his mother 
and leave the room. I stole out after 
him. The Princess might miss me and 
be displeased at my absence. I could not 
help it. I felt reckless. I must save my 
darling if possible, whatever the risk to 
myself. I threw on a shawl so as to cover 
my face if necessary. Alexis was just 
passing out of the door. I followed him 
at a little distance, down the hill, and 
into the park. A man in a slouched hat 
and long cloak was waiting for him under 
the trees. They joined company and 
struck into a secluded path. The night 
was damp and dark ; it had been raining, 
and there was no one about. I dared not 
approach too near lest I should be seen, 
and I feared Alexis’ anger. My object 
was to keep them in sight. For more 
than half an hour they walked up and 
down, talking earnestly. At last they 
stopped. I was close beside them, hidden 
behind a bush. I heard Lavretsky say, 
‘** You have gone too far to recede. It is 
as dangerous now to go back as to go 
forward.” 

‘*T know,” answered Alexis. 
ask for one more day. 
my answer to-morrow.” 

** Why not to-night ?” said Lavretsky. 

‘* No, not to-night,” answered Alexis 
firmly. ‘* But to-morrow without fail.” 

‘* Be it so,” said Lavretsky. 

They clasped hands and parted. | 
waited till Alexis was out of sight, then 
I glided out of the trees. Lavretsky 
started. 

‘**A woman!” he _ exclaimed—and 
seizing my arm, ‘speak if you value 
your life! What have you heard?” 

‘*Nothing but your last words,” | 
answered. ‘‘ But it matters not. Your 
secret is safe with me for his sake. Oh, 
Lavretsky,” kneeling at his feet, ‘‘ save 
him! In my father’s name, whose life you 
imperilled.” 

‘* Why, who are you ?” 

‘** Véra Blavatsky.” 

‘* Véra Blavatsky!” he repeated. 

There was a long pause in which I 
seemed to hear my own heart beating. 

‘* Rise, Véra,” said Lavretsky at length 
in a voice that trembled a little. ‘‘ It is 
not fit that your father’s child should kneel 
to me.” 

‘**T will not rise till you tell me that he 
is safe.” 

‘“*He? 


**T only 
You shall have 


Who?” 


** Alexis Labanoff.”” 

‘* Why, what is he to you?” 

**T dare not tell you.” 

‘* Véra,” said Lavretsky sternly, ‘if 
you wish me to help you let there be 
no mysteries between us. If this young 
man has wronged you he shall do you 
justice—ay, if he were twenty times a 
Labanoff.” 

‘‘Il'am his wife,” I answered proudly, 
lifting my head. 

Lavretsky was thunderstruck. 

‘*His wife!” he repeated, and said no 
more, but stood thinking deeply. At 
length he roused himself. His emotion 
had passed away ; he was once more the 
Lavretsky I remembered, and whom I 
had almost lost sight of in this interview. 

‘*Véra Labanoff,” he said coldly, ‘I 
cannot help you. Your lot is that of 
thousands of women; you must bear it 
as they do. Your husband has cast in 
his lot with us. I cannot bid him abandon 
the sacred cause of liberty for your tears. 
Why, I myself,” warming, ‘‘ have given 
up home, country, and friends, all that is 
sweet in life for its sake. The fate of 
nations hangs sometimes on a single 
man.” 

I could not speak. The disappointment 
was too cruel, just when I felt certain of 
success. 

‘*Yet hear me, daughter of my old 
friend,” and again his voice softened. 
‘*What I can dol will. As far as it is 
possible my life shall shelter his. I will 
care for him as a father for his only son.” 

He offered me his hand. I refused it. 

‘*No,” I cried wildly. ‘*‘ You have 
rejected my prayer. May God judge 
between you and me!” 

I hurried away. And now I have locked 
myself into my own room to think. The 
Princess’s maid came to the door just now 
and said her mistress had been asking for 
me. I told her I had a terrible headache 
and prayed the Princess to excuse me. 
She went away. I hope she will not 
come back. 

What am I to do? 
appeal to Alexis? Iamafraidnot. And 
yet I must try. Iam his wife. I havea 
right to speak to him. 

July 28th.—Alexis avoids being left 
alone with me. He suspects my purpose, 
I think, and is afraid of his resolution 
yielding to my prayers. But his eyes 
keep seeking mine with such love and 
tenderness that I can scarcely bear it. It 
is as though he were taking a long fare- 
well of me. 


Is it any use to 
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This afternoon Nelly Le Strange came 
to fetch me for a walk. Alexis offered to 
accompany us. I hoped to have a chance 
of speaking to him while we were out. 
But evening came, and still I had found 
no opportunity. 

At ten o’clock Alexis rose and wished 
his mother good-night. 

‘* Already ?” she said in surprise. 

‘““T am tired. I sat up late 
night.” 

He left the room—I was in an agony. 
Had he gone to keep histryst? Boris 
noticed my paleness. 

‘** You look very ill, Véra,” he said with 
concern. 

‘*My head aches so,” 
truthfully enough. 
reacted on my body. 

** Why don’t you go to bed ? 
up with my mother.” 

“Yes, go,” said the Princess, and I 
went. 

I looked in the hall. Alexis had not 
gone out for his hat was still there. I 
hurried upstairs and knocked at his door. 


last 


I answered— 
The pain of my mind 


I will sit 


He opened it himself, and started on 
seeing who it was. 
‘*Véra!” he exclaimed. ** What 


imprudence is this? Go back to your 
room. Think if one of the servants were 
to see you.” 

‘*T cannot help it,” I answered. ‘I 
must speak to you.” 

I closed the door behind me. An 
impatient exclamation was on his lips, but 
he checked it, and said gently, 

‘Not to-night, Véra. To-morrow.” 

‘*To-morrow will be too late,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘I have seen Lavretsky, and I 
know all that depends on it.” 

‘*“You have seen Lavretsky!” he 
echoed, scarcely able to believe his ears. 
‘*When? Where?” 

**T followed you last night. Oh, 
Alexis,” flinging myself at his feet, 
‘*have pity on me! Remember how I 
have loved you.” 

He raised me in his arms. 

** Do you think I forget it, Véra?” 

‘*Then spare me. Do not break my 
heart.” 

His eyes were full of tears. He 
parted my hair and kissed my forehead. 

‘*Do you remember,” he whispered, 
‘*that song you usedtosing? ‘I could 
not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not 
honour more.’” 

** But this is not honour,’ 
him. **It is dishonour, 
death.” 


’ 


clinging to 
shame, and 
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His cheek blanched, but he did not 
falter. 

‘Even so, Véra,” he answered, ‘‘in a 
good cause.” 

Could this be Alexis? I marvelled at 
the change Lavretsky had wrought in 
him. 

‘* You are determined then?” 

‘*T must.” 

I released him. 


‘*Go. But remember it is the mother 
of your child you are dooming to 
despair.” 


He was already at the door: in a 
moment he was by my side. 

‘**Véra! My poor Véra! Is this 
true? Why did you not tell me sooner ?” 

**T could not,” I murmured. 

His arms were round me; my head 
rested on his shoulder. 

** You will not leave me now,” I whis- 
pered. 

His face clouded over. 

‘*] must, Véra. I must meet them. 
My word is pledged. But I will do 
nothing without telling you.” 

** You promise ? ” 

‘*T promise.” 

He kissed me twice, unclasped my 
arms from round his neck and left me. 


Ill. 
NELLY’s RECOLLECTIONS (Continued). 


Alexis has disappeared. This morning 
I received a hurried note in pencil from 
Boris asking me to go to his mother. I 
found the Princess in a great state of 
mind. Alexis had been out all night. 
His bed had not been slept in. 

** But, dear Princess,” I said, ‘‘ it was 
thoughtless of Alexis, no doubt, not to 
leave word, but I do not see anything to 
be alarmed at. He went out of his own 
accord. He is old enough to take care of 
himself.” 

** You do not know Alexis, Nelly,” she 
answered. ‘‘I am always afraid of some 
coup de téte. He is so impetuous, so 
impatient of control, and as if I had not 
enough to annoy me, Véra must needs 
go and fall ill just when I want her 
most.” 


‘* Véra ill?” I exclaimed. ‘* What is 
the matter with her ?”’ 
‘*1 am sure I don’t know. An attague 


de nerfs, | believe—what you English call 
hysterics.” 
** May I see her?” 
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‘** Certainly, if you wish.” 

She rang the bell for her maid. 

‘‘Take Miss Le Strange to Made- 
moiselle Blavatsky’s room.” 

‘“What is it?” I asked the maid 
directly we were outside the door. 

She looked round cautiously before 
answering. 

‘*Mademoiselle, who was goodness 
itself, must not repeat it, but there was 
something between the poor young lady 
and the young Count. Directly she heard 
he was missing she gave a loud cry and 
fainted dead away. She has remained in 
that state ever since. They were afraid 
to tell the Princess.” 

‘* Take me to her,” I exclaimed. 

Véra was stretched on her bed in a 
death-like swoon, and it was some time 
before ever. a faint colour stole into her 
face. After a while she breathed hard 
once or twice and opened her eyes. 

‘*Nelly!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Thank 
God! Icantrust you. Are we alone?” 

I looked at the maid, who noiselessly 
withdrew. 

‘*IT must speak or I 
Alexis is my husband.” 

‘* My poor, poor Véra!” 

‘*We were married secretly in Paris 
four months ago. Perhaps I was wrong, 
but I loved him so, and I knew the 
Princess would never give her consent. 
You will not betray us?” 

‘* Never, unless -you give me leave.” 

‘*He forbade me to tell any one, but he 
would not mind you. And now he has 
gone. Qh, Nelly, what shall I do?” 

** Do you know where he is ?” 

‘*] do not know, but I suspect,” wring- 
ing her hands. And with a sudden 
resolution, ‘‘ Nelly, I must speak to Boris 
at once.” 

I rang the bell and desired the maid to 
ask Prince Labanoff to come to me. 
Presently Boris appeared, looking pale 
and disturbed. 

‘* You sent for me,” he began, without, 
I reflected afterwards, manifesting any 
surprise. Yet the situation was surely an 
unusual one. 

‘*It was I who sent for you, Prince,” 
interrupted Véra. ‘I have something to 
say to you—about your brother.” 

She paused for a moment as though to 
gather strength, then continued, 

‘* If you want to find Alexis you must 
look for Lavretsky.” 

‘“*Véra!” exclaimed Boris. ‘‘ Then 
you did know something after all?” 

**T did not when you asked me, but 


shall go mad. 
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since—but what does it matter ?” inter- 
rupting herself impatiently. ‘‘We are 
losing time. I have told you. What are 
you waiting for ?” 

‘*Because I must know more,” re- 
turned Boris firmly. ‘I cannot work in 
the dark. What do you know of 
Lavretsky ?” 

‘IT followed them the other night. 
Your words had made me uneasy. I 
watched Alexis leave the house and 
slipped out after him. Lavretsky was 
waiting for him in the park. I hid behind 
the bushes. Lavretsky was urging some 
decision on him to which he was unwilling 
to agree. At last he promised that he 
would give his answer the next night— 
last night.” 

‘*Then you knew they were to meet 
again ?” 

‘*'Yes.” 

** Why did you not tell me?” 

**] did not dare betray his secrets. 
He would never have forgiven me. But 
I did what I could. I spoke to him 
myself.” 

‘* And what did he say?” 

‘* That he must keep his appointment. 
His word was pledged. But he would 
do nothing without telling me.” 

The colour suddenly flamed over her 
face. She put up her hands to hide 
it. 

‘*Véra!” exclaimed Boris; ‘‘un- 
happy girl! What does this mean?” 

She did not answer. 

‘*I can guess, I fear, only too well. 
Oh, Véra, why did you not trust me? I 
would have saved you.” 

She looked up. Her eyes were glittering 
with a curious light. 

‘*And suppose I did not wish to be 
saved ?” she said in a hard voice that I 
scarcely recognised as hers. 

** 1] do not believe you. You are trying 
to shield him. Great God! that he 
should have been guilty of such perfidy !” 

‘*Hush!” she interrupted. ‘* Do not 
dare to blame him. He is accountable 
to me and to me alone.” 

He looked at her with a mixture of 
grief and anger, then turned to me. 

‘*Miss Le Strange,” he said, ‘‘ after 
what we have just heard this is no place 
for you. Let me take you to my 
mother.” 

But this was more than I could bear. 

‘*Prince,” I exclaimed, ‘‘you are 
wrong—utterly wrong! No, Véra, do 
not be afraid, I will not betray you. She 
is as innocent as I am. _I know all and 1 
GG 
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tell you so. 
it?” 

‘*] would take your word against the 
whole world,” he answered, and his words 


Will you take my word for 


sent a thrill through my heart. ‘‘ But 
are you sure you are not yourself 
deceived ?” 


**T am certain.” 

** Be it so. I will try to believe against 
appearances for your sake. Véra,” he 
continued, ‘‘can you give me no further 
clue?” 

**None,” she replied. 

He left the room. Vera suddenly burst 
into tears. 

**Oh, Nelly,” she sobbed, ‘‘is it not 
hard? They are all alike. Lavretsky 
was the same. Because I am poor and 
friendless they think me a wicked woman. 
The possibility of the truth never enters 
their mind.” 

I comforted her as well as I could, but 
the wound was a deep one. It was cruel 
of Alexis to leave her in such a position. 


A week has gone by and still there is 
no news of Alexis. Vera is worn to a 
shadow with grief and the necessity for 
concealment. They have not dared to 
tell the Princess about Lavretsky. Boris 
is doing all he can, but he is obliged to 
be cautious in his inquiries. It may not 
be desirable to attract attention to Alexis’ 
movements. Meanwhile, poor Vera has 
much to bear from the Princess, whose 
anxiety renders her irritable and exacting 
in the highest degree. 


This morning I was arranging the 
flowers in our little sitting-room when 
‘** Prince Labanoff”” was announced. 

‘* | have come to say good-bye, Mr. Le 
Strange, and to thank you for all your 


kindness. I am off to St. Petersburg 
to-night.” 
“To St. Petersburg!” echoed my 


father stupefied. 

I felt myself turn pale. 

‘*A plot has been discovered against 
the Emperor’s life. Alexis and Lavretsky 
are implicated in it.” 

‘*Foolish lad!” muttered my father 
under his breath. ‘‘Is it wise to run 
your own head into the lion’s mouth?” 

‘*It is my duty,” said Boris simply. 
‘*T must be on the spot in case there is 
anything to be done. My mother leaves 
for Paris to-morrow. She thinks she will 
hear more quickly there.” 

** You will lunch with us at any rate,” 
said my father, recovering a little from 
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his surprise. ‘‘ Don’t say no. 
on first and order it.” 

He left the room without waiting for an 
answer. We were alone. Boris took up 
a paper-knife and began playing with it 
absently. As for me I could not speak. 
A weight seemed to hang on my tongue. 
I busied myself with my flowers, but a 
mist before my eyes prevented me from 
seeing them very distinctly. Atlast Boris 
broke the silence, which was beginning to 
grow painful. 

‘** Miss Le Strange,” he said in a voice 
that trembled a little, ‘‘ 1 am going away 
on a service of difficulty—perhaps of 
danger. Let me feel that I have your 
good wishes and your prayers.” 

‘*My prayers you have always,” I 


I will go 


answered in a low voice. ‘‘My good 
wishes you cannot doubt.” 
‘*No—” he hesitated. Then with a 


sudden resolution, ‘‘ Miss Le Strange— 
Nelly—could you ever bring yourself to 
care for a rough fellow like me?” 

I looked up. The next moment he was 
on his knees before me, kissing my 
hands. 

‘*Nelly! Nelly! Is it possible that 
you care for me a little already ?” 

Before I had time to answer my father 
opened the door. 

‘*Nelly!” he began. 
this?” 

Boris sprang to his feet; his face was 
on fire, but he spoke up like a man. 

‘*Mr. Le Strange, I love your daugh- 
ter. Will you give me your leave to ask 
for her hand?” 

‘* You seem to have managed without 
it,” said my father. ‘* What does Nelly 
say?” 

By the tone of his voice I knew that he 
was not well pleased. I threw my arms 
round his neck. 

‘* Papa,” I whispered, ‘‘I will never do 
anything against your wishes.” 

** You little traitress!” he exclaimed. 
‘You disarm me. Have I ever refused 
you anything? There, take her, Boris. 
But if 1 had known what you were after 
you would not have been so welcome.” 

He walked out on the balcony. My 
eyes followed him wistfully. We had 
been all in all to each other for so long. 
Could I leave him for this stranger whom 
I had known such a little while ? 

‘* Nelly!” said Boris, ‘‘I am waiting 
for your answer.” 

I turned round. His face was full ot 
trouble and anxiety. He guessed, no 
doubt, the struggle that was going on in 


‘*What is all 
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my heart, but he would not say a word to 
influence my decision. Touched by his 
forbearance I held out my hand. He 
took it and kissed it fervently. 

‘*If you knew,” he said in a low tone 
of deep feeling, ‘‘how I love you! You 
are my ideal of all that is sweet and good. 
I am not worthy of you, but at least my 
heart is all yours. I have never loved 
another woman.” 

‘* Well,” said my father, coming back ; 
‘have you settled it? Let us go to 
luncheon.” 

All through the meal he talked in- 
cessantly. Boris said very little; his 
face was radiant, and whenever I looked 
up I found him watching me. 

After luncheon my father went off to 
see the Princess, leaving Boris and me 
alone together. Time passed quickly, so 
quickly that we both started when my 
father entered the room. 

‘“ Well, Boris,” he said, ‘‘I have had 
rather a time of it with your mother. 
She declares that you have supplanted 
your brother. ‘I meant her for Alexis,’ 
she informed me. ‘ Anybody could see 
that my poor boy was in love with her.’ 
I lost patience at last, and told her that 
nothing would have induced me to give 
Nelly to Alexis. He is a mere boy, and 
his character is quite unformed. She 
was very indignant at first, but she gra- 
dually cooled down.” 

‘*] promised to take you round to say 
good-bye to her, Nelly,” he continued. 
‘But if Boris likes to take my place—”’ 

He eagerly agreed. The Princess was 
very kind. She kissed me and blessed 
me. To Boris she scarcely spoke. Véra 
waylaid me on the way out. She was 
looking terribly white and ill, but she 
kissed me with the greatest affection. 

‘*We shall be sisters, Nelly,” 
whispered. ‘‘ I am so glad.” 

Boris took me home. He did not say 
much, it was not hisway. But he wrung 
my hand very hard, and I felt a tear on 
my cheek when he kissed me. 

‘* Good-bye, my Nelly,” he murmured. 
‘*God keep you.” And he was gone. 


she 


IV. 


Vera’s Diary (Continued). 
Avenue des Champs-Elysées, August 10th. 


Back again in Paris, where Alexis first 
told me that he loved me, where the first 
months of our married life were passed. 
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It seems like a dream. My God, grant 
me patience! Four days yet before we 
can hope to hearfrom Boris. Four days! 
four centuries! He is in prison and | 
cannot reach him. I stretch out my arms 
and grasp emptiness. My darling! my 
loved one! you have broken the pledge 
you gave me, yet how can I reproach 
you? Would that I alone might bear the 
punishment! Death or Siberia! The 
words keep ringing in my ears. Ah, no! 
I will not believe it. Heaven is merciful. 
The prayers of the orphan will not be left 
unheard. 

The Princess has been kinder to me of 
late. She kissed me last night. 

‘* You are a good girl, Véra,” she said. 
‘** You must not mind my being cross. I 
am so unhappy.” 

And leaning her head on my shoulder 
she began to cry, slowly, with the reluct- 
ant tears of old age. My heart went out 
to her. 

‘** Dearest Princess,” I whispered, ‘‘ we 
must hope for the best. _God will watch 
over him.” 

And in trying to comfort her I seemed 
to find comfort myself. 

August 12th.—The Le Stranges have 
arrived. They have taken a small apart- 
ment close by. Nelly is in and out 
continually. Her influence over the 
Princess is wonderful. To-day she per- 
suaded her to go foradrive. She had 
not been out of the house since her 
return. 

August 15th.—A letter from Boris at 
last. It was Nelly who brought it to me. 
‘*It concerns you more than me, Véra,” 
she said, and kissed me. The letter was 
addressed to the Princess. Boris had 
seen Alexis. He is in prison, awaiting 
his trial. Lavretsky is with him. He 
watches him like a cat does a mouse— 
afraid, Boris thinks, of his revealing the 
names of his accomplices. Alexis broke 
down completely when he saw his 
brother. It is not death he dreads, but 
Siberia. Confinement and suspense are 
beginning to tell on him already. His 
courage is that of action, not of endur- 
ance. 

August 21st.—A letter from Alexis—to 
me ! 


‘“* My own VERA, 

‘* My trial is approaching. Thank 
God, my courage has returned to me and 
I can meet my fate like a man. Of the 
issue there is, I fear, little doubt. I 
must bear the penalty of my folly and my 
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broken faith. All my thoughts now are 
of you and of what you told me. I have 
written to my mother——” 

I had got thus far when the door burst 
open and the Princess entered the room. 

‘* What is this?” she cried. ‘* What 
insolent lie is this ?” 

I rose trembling. 

‘* What, Princess ?” I faltered. 

‘*This letter of Alexis. You are his 
mistress. I have known it all along.” 

The colour flamed over my face. 

‘*Respect your son’s wife, Princess,” 
I exclaimed, ‘‘and the mother of his 
child.” 

She grasped my arm. 

‘* Unsay those words,” she cried, trans- 
ported with fury, ‘‘Unsay them, or I 
will kill you with my own hand!” 

‘‘T cannot unsay what is true,” I 
answered. 

She dragged me to the door. What 
her purpose was Ido notknow. A deadly 
faintness came over me ; I closed my eyes ; 
I felt myself sinking from her grasp when 
suddenly a light form passed between us, 
and Nelly’s voice, full of indignation, 
sounded in my ears. 

‘* Princess, you forget yourself! Let 
go her arm. Véra, my poor darling, lean 
on me!” 

She half led, half carried me to the 
open window. The fresh air restored 
my scattered senses; I opened my eyes 
and saw her bending over me like a 
ministering angel, her soft eyes full of 
solicitude and compassion. 

** You are better now?” she said; ‘‘ you 
will not mind if Ileave you amoment? I 
must go to the Princess.” 

I assented, not sorry to be left alone. I 
still felt weak and giddy after the scene 
I had gone through. After awhile Nelly 
returned. Her face was very pale, and 
she looked as though she had been 
crying. 

‘* Véra,” she said, taking my hand, 
‘‘will you come home with me? The 
Princess gives you leave. You shall 
share my room if you do not mind.” 

She helped me to dress. Indeed I was 
trembling so much that I could not have 
done so unaided. I had not asked, nor 
did she volunteer, to tell me, what had 
passed between her and the Princess ; but 
I knew what the latter was like when her 
anger was roused, and I guessed that the 
interview had been a trying one. I was 
ready at last. A cab was waiting in the 
courtyard; we got in, Nelly gave the 
direction, and we drove away. 
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We found Mr. Le Strange writing in 
the salon. Nelly took me up to him. 

‘* Father,” she said, *‘ this is Alexis’ 
wife ; I have brought her home.” 

He started. I saw that he took in the 
situation at a glance, but he made no 
remark, only took my hand and bade me 
welcome. 

I sleep in Nelly’s room, but there is a 
little one leading out of it where I dress. 
Mr. Le Strange is kindness itself. I did 
not know who he meant at first when he 
addressed me as Madame Labanoff. | 
begged him to call me Véra. Nelly has 
made me put on my wedding ring. I 
obeyed her, yet half reluctantly. I could 
not help remembering how, on. our 
wedding day, Alexis had hung it on a 
ribbon round my neck, saying, ‘‘ Let it 
lie there, Véra, till the day when I can 
bid you wear it before them all.” The 
day has come, but, alas! where is Alexis ? 

August 25th.—Condemned to death! 
My God! How shall I bear it! Would 
that my eyes had been struck blind before 
I read the words! Alexis, my lover, my 
husband, I cannot live without you, my 
life is bound up in yours! The stroke that 
kills you will be my death-blow. 

August 28th.—Hope—very faint—but a 
drowning man catches at a straw. A 
letter from Boris to Nelly. 

‘All is not lost. We are moving 
heaven and earth for a reprieve. If we 
fail there is still a chance, though a 
desperate one. Tell Véra not to lose 
heart. I am sending this through the 
British Embassy bag.” 

The leaden hours drag by. I watch 
and wait. Nelly has gone to the Princess. 
I cannot bring myself to leave the house. 
At any moment news may come. 

August 30th.—Last night Nelly startled 
me from my sleep with a loud cry. 

‘* Boris is in dangers I feel it.” She 
was trembling from head to foot ; I tried in 
vain to calm her. 

**T tell you, Véra, I saw him.” 

‘** Darling, it was a dream.” 

‘*A dream that was sent to warn me. 
I thought I was walking by the banks of 
amightyriver. It was night; before me 
rose a fortress, dark and threatening. 
A side door opened in the wall, and some- 
one came out wrapped in a great cloak. 
The light of the moon fellon his face. It 
was Alexis. He was weeping bitterly. 
Some one said, ‘‘ You are safe so far ; 
be cautious.” And he answered, ‘‘ But 
Boris! Let me go back.” But they said, 
‘*It is too late.” And then the whole 
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wall opened. I saw a prison cell, a straw 
pallet, and onit a sleeping figure. It was 
Boris. I stretched out my arms to him; I 
tried to speak. In vain. My tongue 
seemed tied. And in the effort 1 awoke. 


Oh! Véra,” weeping, ‘‘ what shall I 
do? I never knew till now how I loved 
him.” 


She had broken down completely, all 
her wonted sweet serenity swept away by 
the force of a feeling whose power she 
had never yet ownéd to herself. Still 
waters run deep. Her love for Boris had 
been slowly gathering strength until at 
this sudden alarm it burst its bounds and 
carried everything before it. She cried, 
she wrung her hands like one distracted. 
I was at my wits’ end what to do with 
her. 

‘*Nelly,” I said at last, ‘‘the night 
brings counsel. Wait till the morning. 
You may see things differently then, and 
if not we can telegraph.” 

She caught at my words. Her tears 
ceased, and presently, worn out by the 
violence of her emotion, she fell asleep. | 
too slept at last. When I awoke the sun 
was high in the heavens and Nelly was 
standing by my side, ready dressed. Her 
face was very pale, but she had regained 
her usual calmness. 

I started up. 

‘*Am I very late?” 

‘“No. We are breakfasting early. I 
have spoken to father.” 

** Well ?” 

‘*He starts for St. Petersburg in an 
hour’s time.” 

I suppose my face expressed my amaze- 
ment. A faint colour stole into Nelly’s 
cheek. 

‘** He thinks, like you, that I am mad. 
But he is going all the same. If it is as 
I fear he may be of use to Boris.” 

‘* And you accompany him?” 

‘“*No, I will not leave you alone. 
Besides, I should only hinder him. Will 
you come in, Véra, or shall I bring you 
your breakfast here ? ” 

‘*] will come in. I shall not be long.” 

I dressed hurriedly, possessed all the 
time with a feeling of utter bewilderment. 
Nelly I could understand, but Mr. Le 
Strange—to undertake so long and toil- 
some a journey on the faith of a dream! 
It was passing strange. He was standing 
by the window in a suit of travelling 
clothes when I entered the room. 

‘* Well, Véra,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ this 
is a wild-goose chase, is it not? But I 
was always an obedient father.” 
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‘* Always,” said Nelly, kissing him, 
‘*and now come to breakfast. It is quite 
ready.” 

Mr. Le Strange never hurried himself 
for anything. He ate his breakfast as 
deliberately as if no impatient cab were 
waiting at the door to carry him off. 
When he had finished he rose, and taking 
Nelly’s face in his two hands kissed it 
fondly. 

‘* Good-bye, my child. | Remember, 
courage and patience. Good-bye, Véra. 
Take care of one another.” 

He was gone, and we were left, two 
lone women, to comfort each other as 
best we might. Yet my heart felt lighter 
than it had done for many a day, for in 
spite of reason and common sense I could 
not help hoping what, alas! poor Nelly 
feared. 

September 8th.— Alexis is free! He has 
escaped, thanks to Boris’ generous folly. 
Yes, folly I cannot choose but call it, 
though my eyes rain tears of gratitude 
while I write. Nelly has heard from her 
father. 

‘*Your presentiment has been most 
curiously verified. Boris isin prison, and 
I am afraid he will find it no easy matter 
to get out. He bribed the gaoler and 
took his brother’s place—a thing that 
would have been impossible in England. 
I cannot conceive anything more insane. 
He narrowly escaped being sent to Siberia. 
It appears that Alexis’ health was sinking 
under the prolonged strain, and they 
feared that if the reprieve arrived it would 
come too late. The gaoler has been 
thrown into prison. Of course he stoutly 
denies all knowledge of the matter. But 
a large sum of money has been found in 
his room for which he is unable to account 
and a passport made out in another 
name. He had evidently determined to 
make a bolt for it and leave Boris to get 


_out of the scrape as best he might. But 
they were a little too quick for him. 
‘* Alexis has disappeared. I suppose 


once out of prison his friends the Nihilists 
helped him. He will probably make his 
way to England, the haven of political 
refugees. It is lucky for him that accord- 
ing to the terms of his father’s will he is 
still under age, otherwise the whole of his 
property would have been confiscated. 
As it is, the well-known loyalty of the 
Princess may save it, though this action 
of Boris tends to complicate matters. 
The reprieve arrived the day after Alexis’ 
evasion and everything was discovered. 

**5 p.m.—I have just come back from 
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seeing the poor lad, having with great 
difficulty obtained permission. He looks 
rather pale, and the tears came into his 
eyes when he spoke of you, but he said 
he felt sure you would approve of his 
conduct. He is as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances will permit, which is not say- 
ing much. A Russian prison is not a bed 
of roses. Lavretsky is with him. I can- 
not help liking that old rascal in spite of 
everything. 

‘* 1] dine to-night at the Embassy and 
shall leave this open in case there is any- 
thing to add. 

‘*12 ~.m.—Just returned. Met my old 
friend, Brunowsky whom you may remem- 
ber in Paris years ago. He told me in 
confidence that he thought the authorities 
were inclined to hush the matter up, in 
which case Boris would soon be released 
with a caution to keep out of the bear’s 
hug for the future. You must take this 
for what itis worth. I am inclined myself 
to believe in it.” 


September oth.—The Princess sent for 
me this morning. Joy has opened her 
heart. I would have sunk at her feet 
but she raised me.in her arms. ‘* My 
daughter,” she said, ‘‘let us forgive one 
another.” If only we could hear from 
Alexis, I should have nothing left to wish 
for. 

September 11th.—He has written. He 
is in England, safe and well. He does 
not know yet of his reprieve. The Prin- 
cess has telegraphed tohim. To-morrow 
he may be here. 

September 12th.—He has arrived. 
die happy. I have seen my darling’s face 
once more. The Princess can hardly bear 
him out of her sight. He is terribly 
changed. Those weeks in prison have 
done the work of years. He is thin and 
worn, and his eyes have the look of a 
hunted animal. He cannot bear the 
slightest allusicn to the past. Just now 
when I would have said something he 
stopped me. 

‘‘If you love me, Véra, help me to 
forget.” 

Is forgetfulness possible ? Time works 
wonders, they say. Will he ever again 
be my bright-faced Alexis of old ? 

I am back again in my old room, but 
with what a difference! No longer a 


I can 


THE 
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dependent, but a 
house. 

September 15th.—The news of Lavret- 
sky’s execution reached us to-day. We 
were at luncheon. Alexis rose and ab- 
ruptly left the room. I followed him, 
but his door was locked, and he would 
not let me in. When at last he came out 
his eyes were red and swollen with weep- 
ing, but he made no allusion to what we 
had heard, and something in his manner 
imposed silence on us all. : 

September 17th.— Yesterday Nelly and 
I were sitting talking together, when the 
door opened quietly and Boris came into 
the room. She started up with a wild cry 
and threw herself into his arms. I slipped 
away. When I came back again they 
were standing by the window, his arm 
round her waist, her head resting on his 
shoulder, and such an expression of love 
and confidence in her eves as I had never 
seen in any one’s before. 

‘*Boris Ivanovitch,” I 
mother wishes to see you.” 

He turned round with a bright smile. 

‘*Véra!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ my sister 
Véra,” and held out his hand. 

I caught it and kissed it before he could 
prevent me. 

‘*Oh!” I exclaimed passionately, ‘it is 
on my knees that I ought to thank you. 
You perilled your life for his!” 

Nelly is transformed. Her face is 
radiant and her eyes shine like two stars. 
She talks and laughs incessantly. The 
Princess grew alarmed at the exuberance 
of her spirits. 

‘** Take care, my child,” she said, ‘‘ much 
laughing ends in much crying.” 

‘*T have cried enough,” she answered ; 
‘* 1] never mean to cry any more.” 

May her words be fulfilled! They 
deserve to be happy both of them. I 
watched them to-day from the window 
coming up the Champs-Elysées, her 
hand resting on his arm, her face up- 
turned to his with an expression that the 
whole world might read. Alexis joined me. 

‘*We were like that once, Véra,” he 
said with a sigh. ‘‘ Shall’ we ever be so 
happy again?” 

] threw my arms round his neck. 

‘*Oh, my love! my darling!” I whis- 
pered, ‘‘it rests with you. Let me see 
you content and I envy no one.” 


of 


daughter the 


said, ‘‘ your 


END. 
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BUILT IN 1887, AND EXHIBITED AT NEWCASTLE AND EDINBURGH. 


From a photograph by J. Wormald, Leeds. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 


RAILWAY COMPANY AND 


ITS LOCOMOTIVES. 


By A. J. BRICKWELL, of the Surveyor’s Department, King’s Cross. 


RUE to its name, the Great Northern 

was constructed solely to go north ; 

and a glance at an official railway map 

of England will suffice to demonstrate the 
right of the company to its title. 

The line, authorised in 1846, is an 
amalgamation, in the first instance, of the 
London and York and Direct Northern 
with a loop line through Lincolnshire, 
later, by amalgamation, leases, &c., of 
numerous smaller undertakings among 
which were the West Yorkshire and 
Leeds, Bradford and Halifax Railways. 
The company now has a system of 817 
miles including joint lines. 

The main line of the railway was con- 
structed under the eminent 


engineer 
Cubitt; but before its construction 
was most vigorously opposed by 


‘*‘King”’ Hudson for the greater part of 
two sessions. It triumphed in the end, 
and in spite of all ‘‘his Majesty’s” ad- 
verse prophecies the line to-day is as fine 
and useful a road as any in the three 


kingdoms. 

At the first general meeting of the 
company’s’ shareholders, the number 
of directors was reduced to thirty; 


as the line has increased the number 
of directors has decreased, and the more 
business-like number of thirteen is suffi- 


cient for the modern mode of conducting 
a much larger undertaking. The Great 
Northern Railway is the key of 
three splendid routes, viz., to York and 
Scotland, West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
to Sheffield and Manchester districts, 
although one may travel through without 
change of carriage, to reach a des- 
tination in any of the districts named, a 
line of another company has to be passed 
over. 

To reach Manchester the company has 
to make use of the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire Railway, with whom at 
present it is very closely allied; to reach 
York, about thirty miles of the latter end 
of the journey is over the North-Eastern 
Railway Company’s system ; and to reach 
Leeds and the West Riding towns a piece 
of joint line with the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire to Wakefield must be 
negotiated. 

Further, the company has the right of 
‘** running powers ” to Manchester, which 
if the new line from Sheffield to London 
(which the before-named Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway are 
promoting) is constructed, will doubtless 
be most vigorously exercised. At Godley, 
on the Manchester, Sheffield and Lin- 
colnshire Railway, there is a junction 
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with the system under the Cheshire Lines 
Committee, composed of the Great North- 
ern, Midland, and Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire Railways, and thus the 
Great Northern Railway is third owner 


and has the right of running to the 
Liverpool and Cheshire district. 
With these facilities there is fierce 


competition as far as the Great Northern 
Railway is concerned, and should the new 
lines from Sheffield to London and the 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East Coast 
Railways be constructed as authorised, 





class accommodation and service. A 
word or two about speed is worth 
notice, and is of special credit to the 
company in question. The Great 
Northern and Manchester, Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire Railways’ route to Sheffield 
is three and a half miles longer than that 
of the Midland. Comparing the best 
trains of both routes the Great Northern 
perform the journey ten minutes quicker. 

To Manchester the shortest route by the 
London and North-Western Railway, vi@ 
the Potteries and North Staffordshire, is 





183 miles, by the 
ss Midland 191 miles, 
aA Bearing 7 To while by the Great 





this competition will be strained to its 
utmost. 

Although the Great Northern Railway 
has very little on its own system to offer 
to induce another competing company, 
a glance atthe map will show that there 
is something to draw the other com- 


panies who entwine themselves about 
the Great Northern Railway, which is not 
at all ‘‘ pure love.” 

Compare Doncaster Station with Crewe 
on the North-Western Railway, or Derby 
on the Midland Railway. The first has 
no less than five ‘‘ foreign” companies 
using it, while the second has only one, 
and the last two. 

At Peterborough too there may be 
found three ‘‘ foreign ” companies’ engines 
in the Great Northern yard. 

Judging from the voice of the outside 
public the Great Northern Railway owes 
the greater portion of its success to 
its regularity, speed and good third- 


Northern and Man- 
1 chester, Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire _ Rail- 
ways’ route it is no 
less than 203}; yet 
the Great Northern 
Railway does the 
f iourney in the same 
time, viz., four and a 
quarter hours. The 
two o'clock from 
London Road Sta- 
tion (Manchester) to 
King’s Cross Station 
(London) is the fast- 





est ordinary and 
daily train in the 
world. It should in 


fairness be stated the 
train is worked (to 
omit a stop at Ret- 
ford) as far as Gran- 
tham by the Manchester, Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire Railway, but owing to that 
company’s difficult road, the speed does not 
average above forty-eight and a half miles 
an hour ; while the last 105} miles from 
Grantham to London by the Great 
Northern Railway engine are got over at 
a little over fifty-four miles an hour, the 
time taken being 117 minutes including 
start and stop and reducing speed to 
fifteen miles an hour through Peter- 
borough. This train is seldom late, 
and it is not uncommon for it to be one 
or two minutes before time. 

The dining car system on the morning 
and evening trains has been actively 
adopted by the Great Northern Railway, 
these massive vehicles weigh thirty- 
three tons and are sixty-three feet six 
inches long. The cars are attached (for 
luncheon) to the 9.45 a.m. to Leeds and 
10.15 a.m. to Manchester, and (for dinner) 
to the 5.30 p.m. to Manchester and the 
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5-45 p-m. to Leeds. There are two 
stewards and a cook on board each car 
and the stewards have the run of the 
King’s Cross_ refreshment - department 
cellar for wine, &c., till within a very few 
minutes of the start of the train ; while 
they can always fall back on the 
Peterborough, Grantham, Retford and 
Doncaster refreshment rooms for a fur- 
ther supply. 

The cars are beautifully upholstered 
and fitted up with hand-painted mirrors, 
and lighted by oil gas, which is very 
illuminative. The cars are divided into five 
compartments—lavatory, smoking-room, 
dining-room, steward’s room and kitchen. 
In the winter they are heated with 
hot water from’ a stove in the steward’s 
room. There is accommodation for six 
persons in the smoking-room, twelve in 
the dining-room, each person having a 
separate seat with one table between two. 
The car being so heavy is carried on 
two ‘‘ bogies”’ of six wheels each, making 
twelve in all, so that it runs very 
smoothly. 

The dining car may be used by first- 
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class passengers on payment of a small 
additional amount to their first class 
fare. The company has not yet catered 
for the third class passenger in this 
direction ; yet ere long the Great Northern 
Railway will doubtless come to the 
front so that the third class passen- 
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ger may have the facility of dining ea 
route. 

We now turn to the most interesting 
part of our story, the notorious Great 


STEAM HAMMER. 


Northern engine and _ its 
Doncaster Works. 
During the Doncaster Race Week the 


works are closed, and the sidings cleared 


birthplace, 


for action. The place presents a pande- 
monium of railways, and to see the 
‘*foreign”’ railway companys’ engines 


running into the place would naturally 
suggest that Doncaster Station did not 
belong to the Great Northern Railway 
Company. The whole arrangements, 
however, are under its immediate superin- 
tendence, which are so concise, that 
during the Race Week as many as 120 
trains have been dispatched from Don- 
caster in one hour. 

The passenger station on these occa- 
sions is not interfered with. Excepting 
private specials, nothing but the ordinary 


service enters the station, all the 
excursion traffic being conducted at 
specially constructed sidings. Without 


the Great Northern Railway Company 
Doncaster would be a very insignificant 
place, its only other notoriety beyond the 
races and the railway, being butter- 
scotch, of which one firm disposes of the 
extraordinary quantity of fourteen tons 
during Race Week. 

On entering Doncaster from London, 
the works are on the left hand side, and 
commence about two miles from the sta- 
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tion extending a little way beyond it 
northwards. The area covered by the 


works, station, and sidings, is something 
like 170 acres, with shed accommodation 
for ninety-six engines. 











THE COKE BREAKER. 


Doncaster, like all other large engine 
erecting centres, has its numerous shops, 
foundries, etc., which to fully explain 
would only be to repeat what has been 
copiously dealt with in previous articles 
upon other companies’ engines. 

The works are reached by a footbridge 
over the railway, which when passed we 
begin to hear at once the rumble of the 
machinery in the adjacent shops. The 
number of menemployed in the locomotive, 
carriage and waggon shops is somewhere 
about 3,500, and there are about 1,000 
different machines used. In 1891, 300 
engines, 3,735 carriages and 15,226 
waggons passed through these shops ; 
while 99 engines, 181 carriages and 
1,493 Waggons were erected as new 
stock or in place of old. 

One feature is the splendid modern 
erecting shop, which was built in 1890. 
The shop, which has a very clean appear- 
ance, is divided into three parts, the two 
outside being used for erecting ; while the 
middle is reserved for machinery used in 
locomotive erection. The overhead travel- 
ling cranes which may be observed at the 
top are capable of lifting thirty tons each, 
or a total of sixty tons. Each crane is 
controlled by one man and can be worked 
into position to the fraction of an inch. 
On the right is a London suburban 
engine, No. 933, nearing completion and 
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ere these lines are in print will doubtless 
be doing the work for which it is in- 
tended. 

On the left is a six-wh el coupled goods 
engine also in course of erection, though 
not so far advanced in completion as 933. 

Near the erecting shops are the steam 
hammers. An illustration shows a 
specimen capable of forcing a blow 
ordinarily equal to a weight of six tons, 
and the piece of metal directly under the 
hammer—though measuring not more 
than fifteen inches in diameter—is about to 
be converted into an engine connecting- 
rod about five feet long. 

One can hardly imagine a _ lathe 
capable of turning the large driving- 
wheels of a locomotive, and the one 
illustrated is reputed to be the largest used 
for this purpose in the country, for the 
simple reason, that there are no larger 
wheeled engines than the Great Northern 
Railway’s. This massive machine was built 
for the company in 1891, and the pair of 
wheels shown in the illustration belong to 
engine No. 777, known in the service as 
being one of the ‘‘ Jubilee Class” from 


the fact of their being built in that year. 
The lathe is capable of turning a wheel 
nine feet in diameter. 
Mr. Stirling, the locomotive engineer, 
has introduced a very economical machine 











WHEEL LATHE. 


for coke breaking. Originally, every 
smith before he commenced work, had to 
break up his own coke, which being done 
three times a day, took each man on an 
average altogether about one and a half 
hours per day. By the coke breaker, two 
men are constantly employed in feeding 
the machine, and carting the milled coke 
away to the different smiths’ fires, and in 
this way about thirteen to fifteen tons of 
coke are broken up every day. 
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Another machine (built in 1879) is the 
iron breaker. It is worked on the 
principle of a pair of scissors, and will 
cut with the utmost 
ease, iron to a thick- 
ness of four inches. 


As before stated, 
the company’s 
works commence 
about two miles 
from Doncaster, 


and here have re- 
cently been erected 
large shops for the 
exclusive erection 
of waggons. They 
are built on the 
most modern prin- 
ciple, and are fitted 
with electric light. 
A special train runs 
night and morning 
for the use of the men 
employed in them. 

Two more places 
of interest are the 
spring and smith 
shops. 

Next to Doncaster in importance is 
Peterborough, with shed accommodation 
for 106 engines. At New England, a 
suburb of the city of Peterborough, are 
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aware of the fact, much quicker than by 
a turn-table. An arrangement of this 
kind naturally means a large expanse of 





SPRING SHOP. 


ground; the works and sheds however 
being in the middle of the triangle, there 
is little or no waste of ground in this 
instance. The large shops at New Eng- 
land are not used for 





building engines but 


are capable’ of 
thoroughly repairing 
them. Here the 
company is_ the 


owner of 227 cot- 
tages and two large 
schools (one recently 
erected for boys), 
leaving the one first 
erected for the ex- 
clusive education of 
girls. 

Peterborough is 
the great exchange 
station of the coal 
traffic for the Great 
Eastern Railway’s 
system, and the 
Great Northern 








ENGINE NO. 932, BUILT IN 1592 
situated the locomotive works and 
sheds. Here a very novel way of turning 


engines is by means of running them up 
one side of a triangle to the apex and 
back the other, putting the engine in a 
reverse position almost before one is 


Railway has about 

twenty-six miles of 
siding laid down in the Peterborough 
and New England yards. 

There are also large engineers’ works 
at Peterborough for the maintenance of the 
line of railway and stations, with an iron 
foundry for casting the chairs for the rails. 
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Most railways are the owners or lessees 
of some navigation or other, and in this 
respect the Great Northern Railway has 
the control of the Nottingham and Gran- 
tham Canal and also the River Witham 
and Fossdyke navigations. 

We will now divert our attention to the 
Great Northern Railway locomotives 
themselves. No. 458 is of the old type of 
goods engine. It is six-wheel coupled with 
outside connecting rods; the diameter of 
the cylinder is seventeen and a half inches 
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and tender in working order is a little 
under seventy-eight tons. This engine, 
like all the Great Northern modern goods 
engines, is fitted with the automatic 
vacuum continuous brake, a great im- 
provement on the old hand-brake in more 
ways than one 

No. 868, four-wheel coupled, seventeen 
anda half inch cylinders and twenty-six inch 
stroke, built in 1892, engine and tender 
weigh in working order seventy-nine tens. 
They can run anything with equal aptitude 





~ 
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and twenty-four inch stroke, built in 1866, 
and the engine without the tender weighs 
thirty-eight tons. The automatic vacuum 
brake has only recently been fitted on 
this class of engine, as it was thought 
they would all be broken up before the 
brake became general on goods engines. 
This class of engine, which has done 
excellent service, is mostly used for slow 
goods traffic. The next illustration of 
the modern six-wheel coupled goods 
engine will display at once the neatness 
of modern locomotives. No. 850, built 
in 1892, has seventeen and a half inch 
cylinders and a stroke of twenty-six 
inches, and the entire weight of engine 


SHOP. 


from a ‘‘ parish dust” to a ‘‘ royal” train, 
and will be found hauling both express 
and slow passenger, and on the Leeds and 


Manchester express goods trains. The 
latter are very difficult to work on 
account of their great weight and 


speed, it being a well-known fact that 
these goods trains are run at a greater 
speed than some southern lines’ ‘‘ ex- 
presses.” 

No. 42 is a four-wheel coupled mixed 
traffic engine, being used for both pas- 
senger and goods. The engine is some- 
what smaller than No. 868, and differs 
in having its four coupled - wheels in 
the front of the engine instead of at the 
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back. This style is being adopted by other 
railway companies, with slight modifica- 
tion, which is sound proof of its quali- 


For this purpose practically a new class 
of engine has been built, mostly by con- 
tractors, with the tank over the boiler ; 





fication. 


they weigh in working order forty-seven 





The company has 
of late experienced 
so much difficulty in 
getting its coal 
traffic through its 
crowded suburban 
district, . that in 
future an _ engine 
from the north will 
leave its load at 
Hornsey, runonlight 
as far as Harringay, 
and cross the main 
line by an overbridge 
now in course of 
construction, turn, 
get coal and water, 
and return with a 
train of empty wag- 
gons waiting ready. 

The Directors of 
the Great Northern Railway 
every praise for this act of philan- 
thropy, since, at an enormous cost, 
these works have been carried out 





deserve 
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ENGINE NO. 458, BUILT IN 1866. 


tons. The Great Northern Railway has an 
extensive traffic at Poplar Dock and Royal 
Mint Street by an agreement with the 
North London and Great Eastern Rail- 
ways. At Stratford 
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more especially to enable engine-drivers 
and firemen to reach home again some- 
where within a reasonable working day. 
By this arrangement, additional engine 
power is required to bring the coal to the 
different London depéts and shunting. 





there is a very low 
“|| bridge so that they 
"| have had to con- 
struct special en- 
gines for the traffic 
with small . wheels 
and low funnel. 
This engine has the 
tank over the boiler, 
six-wheel coupled, 
seventeen and a 
half inch cylinders, 
and twenty-six inch 
stroke, is very 
powerful, but with 
the small _ wheel 
great speeds cannot 
be attained. The 
weight in working 
order is forty-three 
and a half tons. 
Another specimen 
of engine very in- 
teresting to North 
London = suburban 
residents is the local passenger engine 
of the ‘‘931” class. No. 932 has only 
recently left the Doncaster shops, and has 
all the modern improvements. These en- 
gines are constructed to condense their 
waste steam so ‘that they may run 
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on the Metropolitan Railway to Moor- 
gate Street, and also form a connection 
with the southern lines wd@ Snow Hill 
and Blackfriars Bridge. The cylinders 
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the .largest in the country, being eight 
feet one and a half inches when 
new. This style of engine was first 
built by Mr. Stirling in the year 1870, and 

such is its fame, 








ENGINE NO, 868, BUILT IN 1892. 


are eighteen inches in diameter, with 
twenty-six inch stroke, and the engine, 
which carries its water in the tanks at 
the side, weighs in working order nearly 
fifty-four tons. 





— 


that almost any 
intelligent child 
knows something 
about it; and is 
manifested by the 
small crowd round 
the engine (which 
is generally of 
this class) on 
the ‘* Scotchman” 
leaving King’s 
Cross at 8.30 in 
the evening. 

The universal 
interest shown is 
such that the 
statistics by 
which a_ locomo- 
tive engineer re- 
gards a locomotive 
will doubtless prove 





interesting. 
 & 
Diameter of driving wheels — hf 8 1% 
Diameter of cylinders . . . : 6 
Total length over buffers of engine 
a . se 





A notable fea- [mo 
ture about’ the 
engines’ last de- 2 


scribed, is the 
splendid protection 
afforded to drivers 
and firemen by 
the cab _ being 
closed in both 
back and _ front. 
We now come 
to the ‘* Race- 
horse” class of 
the Great North- 
ern Railway loco- 
motive, viz., the 
world-famed_ eight 
feet driving wheel 
engine, which 
has been rarely 
equalled and never 
beaten, and _ the 
seven feet six inch driving wheel engine 
with inside cylinders. 

No. 776 is known as one of the Jubilee 
class of engines, being built in 1887, 
and was exhibited at both the Newcastle 
and Edinburgh Exhibitions. The driv- 
ing wheels are as large and perhaps 
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Working pressure of steam (160 lbs. 


per sq. in.) 
Number of tubes, 174 of 1} in. diam- 
eter. 
Heating surface of tubes 936 sq. ft. 
” - firebox .. . 109 ,, 
Total 18S x 
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Grate area . 17j sq. ft. 
, : ' , t. c. q.Ibs 
Weight of engine in working order. 45 3 0 o 
~ tender “i ~ « aoe 
Total tons . 85 °8°3°0 

EEE 


The tender is capable of carrying 3,300 
gallons of water and four tons of coal. 

The next class of engine, No. 875, at 
the time of writing is absolutely the last 
main line express engine erected, and it 
has been painted a neutral tint so that 
a good Photo. may be procured for the 
Chicago Exhibition. This engine differs 
from the last by the cylinders being 
inside the frame- 
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The first .of this class of engine was 
built in 1886. 

The royal saloon, No. 2408, which 
next claims; our attention, is 63 feet 10 
inches long;and weighs 29 tons 18 cwt., 
carried on two bogie carriages of six 
wheels each, fitted throughout by electric 
light and heated .by hot-water pipes, 
and is fitted with the automatic vacuum 
and the Westinghouse continuous brakes. 
There are six compartments and a cor- 
ridor. The first compartment is the 
princess’s sleeping apartment, trimmed 
in sage green, and decorated with 
white enamel and hand-painted ceiling, 
with lavatory. The saloon and dining 





work and the drw- 
ing-wheel being 
seven feet six 
inches in diameter, 
and is more eco- 
nomical both in 
construction and 
working. 

No. 875 is the 
identical engine 
that ran the special 
sporting train from 
London to _ Not- 
tingham race- 
course without a 
stop. The time 
allowed was 150 
minutes to do 126 
miles, and slow up 
through Peter- 
boroughstation and 
Grantham and Col- 
wick junctions, yet it performed the jour- 
ney about seven minutes under time, and 
ran equally as well on the return journey. 

The dimensions and particulars of this 
engine are as follows : 





ft. im. 
Diameter of driving wheel (new) . . = 
Diameter of cylinders ty et 1 64 
Total length over buffers. ..... 49 14 
Working pressure of steam 160 lbs. 
per sq. inch. 
Number of tubes, 174, tubes 1} in. 
diameter. 
Heating surface of tubes . . 936 sq. ft. 
99 » firebox ae a 
Total - 1,045 5, 
al 
Grate area . 173 sq. ft. 
t. c. q.lbs. 
Weight of engine in working order . 40 13 0 O 
ai tender wi ” 


.40 530 


Total weight of engine and tender . 80°18°3°0 





TANK ENGINE BUILT FOR THE DOCK TRAFFIC, 


lined with rosewood 

ceiling, trimmed with 
It contains two tables 
and six easy chairs. One of the 
tables is telescopic, and although it 
appears similar to a very light card table, 
it will assume a length enough for six 
people to dine at. The smoking apart- 
ment (which is oak lined) immediately 
adjoins ; it contains three chairs and is 
hung with amber. Next in order comes 
the prince’s sleeping apartment, lined with 
cedar, and fitted with a couch and bed 
exquisitely upholstered, and has lavatory 
attached. 

Returning to the corridor we now reach 
the sleeping apartment of the lady-in- 
waiting, which is very similar in decora- 
tion to that of the princess’s. 

The next is the sergeant footman’s 
apartment, trimmed in royal blue, and 
lastly the attendants’ room, in which is 


apartment is 
and _ painted 
peacock blue. 
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the heating stove for the hot-water 
apparatus and also the electric light 


switches and bell disc board. 

The company has recently adopted 
Pintch’s oil gas system for lighting the 
carriages. There are works for making 
the gas at London, Doncaster, and Leeds, 
while two others are contemplated to 
complete the whole system. The works 
in London are situated near Highbury, 
on the Canonbury branch. The machinery 
is all in duplicate, and these works are 
reputed to be the best of their kind in the 
world. 

At those stations where there are no 
works, the gas is supplied by means of 
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plained that the original idea, to apply the 
brake the air was all drawn out, now the 
air must be drawn out and a vacuum 
maintained to keep the brake from oper- 
ating, so that should a train break away 
or in some way become disconnected, the 
brake applies itself, and the train is 
brought to a standstill in a few seconds 
even at the highest rate of speed. 

The company has under its sole control 
three hotels, viz., at King’s Cross, 
Peterborough, and Leeds. A fourth has 
just been added at Bradford. 

The Great Northern Railway has thirty 
engine sheds on its system. There is a su- 
perannuation fund for almost all grades of 
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travelling tanks, having a capacity of 


240 cubic feet, which are attached to 
passenger trains. 
For the convenience of the long- 


distance Scotch traffic, the Great North- 
ern, North Eastern, and North British 
Railways, have jointly had built a large 
number of carriages, sleeping cars and 
brakes. All this stock is built at the 
Doncaster works on the Great Northern 
principle and pattern, and is fitted with 
both the Westinghouse and automatic 
vacuum continuous brakes. 

It was among this joint stock that the 
first third class corridor lavatory carriages 
were brought out, and now the Great 
Northern has built some for their own 
exclusive use. When the company first 
adopted the continuous brake they chose 
the simple vacuum, but, owing to the 
inefficacy of the brake (should a slight 
leakage occur or train break away), it was 
decided to reverse the principle, and thus 
easily convert it into an automatic brake. 
It will perhaps be clearer if it is ex- 





the service,to which 
the company sub- 
scribes very largely. 
The fund has been 
instituted seventeen 
years, and last year 
reached £259,627. 

The company paid 
last year (to June), 
4#111,218 in rates 
and taxes, and had 
a rent roll of some- 
thing like £53,176. 

The raised capital 
of the company 
was in June last 
439,449,562. The 
gross receipts were 
for the twelve 
monthsZ,4,4345734» 
working expenses £2,663,806, equal to 
sixty per cent. of the earnings, with a 
train mileage of 18,931,536. 

There is a literary society at King’s 
Cross station for the use of the 
company’s servants, and should they be 
at the utmost extremity of the company’s 
system they may enjoy the privilege of 








changing their books carriage free. 
There is also an athletic association 
for the clerical staff only, with a 


long list of patrons, all being directors 


and officers of the Company. The 
association embraces cricket, football, 
swimming, running, and cycling, and 


although no records are broken, much 
healthful recreation is derived. The 
company also provides out of its own 
staff four companies of the Tower 
Hamlets Engineer Volunteer Corps. The 
directors have erected at Holloway a 
drill hall where the men receive every 
instruction connected with an engineers’ 
corps. 
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